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Routes to tour in Germany 

The German Holiday 
Route - from the 
Alps to the Baltic 
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Greens drop in, FDP drops out 
in lack-lustre Euro-poll 
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1 Lubeck 

2 Melsungen 

3 SchwSbisch Hall 

4 Berchtesgaden 
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German roads will get you 
there, and if you plan to see as 
much as you can, why not 
travel the length of the 
country? From the Alpine 
foothills in the south via the 
typical Mittelgebirge range to 
the plains of the north, you will 
pass through the most varied 
landscapes. And so you 
needn’t take pot luck in 
deciding on a route, we 
recommend the German 
Holiday Route from the Alps to 
the Baltic. 

Start in the south with 
Berchtesgaden and its bob 
run. Maybe you have already 
heard tell of Landshut.a 
mediaeval Bavarian town with 
the world's largest brick-and- 
mortar tower. Or of Erbach in 
the Odenwald, with its castle 
and the Ivory Museum. Or of 
Alsfeld with its half-timbered 
houses, the Harz mountain 
towns or the 1 ,000-year-old- 
Hanseatic port of Lubeck. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Holiday Route be your guide 
- from the Alps to the Baltic. 


D7T W DEUTSCHE ZHNfTRALE 
a H fOrtourismusev 

Beethovenstrasse 0fl, D-6000 Frankfurt/M. 
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[[be German environmentalist Greens 
ire been elected to Europe for the first 
at. The; polled about 8 per cent of 
k (ole and will probably have seven 
ats, The Free Democrats polled less 
bj (he 5 per cent cut-off level and will 
kriforo have no Euro-MPs. Both the 
DU/CSU and the SPD polled slightly 
ver votes than in the 1979 Europoll, 
il the former remains the biggest 
Regroup with 41 sents from 46 per 
eat of the votes cast. T he SPD will 
ne 33 seals from about 37 per cent. 
If turnout was 57 per cent compared 
1165.7 per cent in 1979. The new 
^parliament is expected to ntninlain 
i (Wire-right coalition despite a slight 
dig to the left. 

Pk Euro-clcction campaign tell co- 
lters in the 10 r-l-r countries little 
ewiser on w hat was at stake and what 
ference their vote could make. So it 
homed up no enthusiasm. 

Miiical parties sensed the reluctance 
tkby ihcir regular voters niul aimed 
W the outset more at a forced and fit- 
ilcampaign than a fighting one. 

Ite campaign steamei and circus 
Wed by the main German parties in 
Wf campaigns failed to put the lium- 
wn message across. European affairs 
tosd loo cumbersome and have ton 
to been cast in bright and extrava- 
^tolour. 

I* the circumstances the parties made 
out of necessity, running as a 
^erm domestic test what was origin- 
^llcd as n European contest, 
pic Europoll was mainly for dotnes- 
jj^nsumpiion, with party treasurers 
®® m 8 *toir hands in glee at the pro- 

°f so much cash in lieu of carn- 
“V 1, Expenses. 

interests were nl stake than 
|tUDientary strength in Strasbourg. 

• Social Democrats, for instance, 

* wen to sec voters give the govern- 

Piece of their mind. 

(Wnding Christian Democrats were 
yH after a string of setbacks that 
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Germany would Forge ahead and, 
more particularly, that the Bonn gov- 
ernment would be given a morale- 
booster. 

The Greens were expecting to 
prove they are the third-strongesl 
political force in Germany, while the 
Free Democrats were keen simply to 
survive. 

So despite the European ingre- 
dients of the campaign, it was domes- 
tic aspects that gave flavour to (he 
brew, and the situation was no differ- 
ent in other Common Market coun- 
tries. 

Direct elections to the European 
Parliament, which were so difficult to 
reach agreement on. lose much of 
their symbolic value in these circum- 
stances. 

They are less n shared experience 
than a simultaneous display of differ- 
ent domestic performances in the It) 
EEC countries. 

1 1 wns different five years ago when 
the first direct elections were held. 
There was no European euphoria 
(any more than there was this lime) 
and the turnout. <>2.2 per cunt, was 
not a glorious commitment to Euro- 
pean integration, lint it was a promis- 
ing start. 

Many voters, confident there would 
be a fresh start, expected great things 
ot Euro-MPs and gave them carte 


blanche. They ex- 
pected them to 
gain a greater say 
in the day-to-day 
running of the Eu- 
ropean Commun- . 

ity. They saw them / 

as a democratic // 

vanguard to chal- 

lenge the Brussels /mfjgfc 

Eurocrats and nn- 

tional govern- \ M W ( 

meats. We now 

know the first di- 

reel elections to - s5= “* 

the European 

Parliament did not 

mark a turning 
point. The dircct- 

ly-electcd parliament failed to change 
Europe, let alone the daily lives of its 
people. 

In spite of having been voted for by 
millions of people the European Parl- 
iament stayed on the sideline in EEC 
affairs, almost powerless in face of 
the European Commission and Coun- 
cils of Ministers. 

The European Parliament worked 
hard, and largely unnoticed, behind 
the scenes. Its reams of paperwork 
merely confused (he wider public. 

Kuro-MPs themselves are not sole- 
ly to blame for this feeble image. The 
men who laid the groundwork for the 


Low turnout: Europe prefers 
to watch the soccer 


T here was one clear loser at the Eu- 
ropoll in Germany. It was Europe 
and its parliament, which wns up for 
election. 

Germans can clearly still summon up 
interest in Europe when football is in- 
volved, (Europe is in the middle of the 
international foothall championship) 
but years of bargaining over farm sub- 
sidies have tended to alienate them from 
ideas of European integration. 

Reducing mountains of butler and 
lakes of milk and destroying surplus 
fruit and vegetables has not made Eu- 
rope any the more popular either. 

T urnout was down on voting in the 
first direct elections to the European 
Parliament five years ago. The message 
is clear and must be heeded. 

The European idea, as voiced at pres- 
ent, may have reached people’s minds 
but not Ihcir hearts, despite what politi- 
cians may say. 

It is extremely doubtful whether any 
great domestic political inferences may 
be drown from the results. All that can 
be said for sure is that neither of the two 


major parties succeeded in whipping up 
much enthusiasm among their regular 
supporters. 

Nothing else will account for the ma- 
jor losses sustained by both. The Social 
Democrats' losses may be tolerable, but 
the Christian Democrats should have 
every reason to be worried. 

Losses of this dimension can only ref- 
lect the refusal of voters to excuse the 
Christian Democrats their recent set- 
backs and scandals. There ore clear li- 
mits even to the popularity of Chancel- 
lor Kohl. 

The writing on the wall is even more 
clearly written for the Free Democrats, 
who failed to poll five per cent and arc 
no longer in the Strasbourg assembly. 

The FDP has lost even more weight 
as a coalition partner for the CDU/ 
CSU. 

The Greens are the undisputed win- 
ners. In the European Parliament they 
have reaffirmed and consolidated their 
place as third party in the German par- 
ty-polilical spectrum. Am Slrohmeyer 

(Bremer Nachrichicn, 1 8 June 1984; 


/WflJrHCTZ- 

One day we'll lift off 

(Cun non: MiiTkchviy/UU' Zell) 

European Parliament have more to 
answer for. 

Ten years ago they set up a parlia- 
mentary hybrid: an assembly that can 
neither pass legislation nor stall il for 
uny length of rime, thut has very little 
influence on the EEC's budget and 
cannot even decide for itself where to 
meet. 

Impartial observers arc bound to 
view this hybrid. us un abortion. Its 
founding fathers saw il more as a 
wanted child, albeit a weak and sickly 
one. 

On election day the. summary of 
parliamentary activities is, like the 
picture the EEC itself presents, dis- 
appointing. 

So there was ti serious risk of voters 
staying away in droves to show what a 
dim view they look of Europe. 

Summit failures and ongoing dis- 
putes over cash contributions, the 
risk of the EEC going bankrupt and 
the largely unchecked squandering of 
funds on common agricultural policy 
and the frequent disagreement among 
the 10 on foreign affairs and environ- 
mental protection are enough to make 
you sick and tired of the poll. 

But abstention is not going to im- 
prove matters. In spile of all misgivings 
there were still enough arguments 
against abstaining and for giving the 
European Parliament another chance. 

One issue at stake was Europe's 
dignity. The European Community 
has extended the foremost political 
privilege of its citizens beyond na- 
tional borders. Nowhere else in the 
world is voting supranational. 

Nowhere else is there an opportun- 
ity of voting with people in other 
countries on common policies. That is 
an opportunity: one it is well worth 
holding on to even though it may hold 
forth no more than a marginal pro- 
spectof progress. 

Voting this time round could be 
taken as a ‘'no" to European fainthear- 
tedness and a "yes’ 1 to the historic 

Continued on page 2 
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Death of Berlinguer deals 
Eurocommunism a blow 


E urocommunism hud declined in im- 
portance as a political idea and 
movement before the sudden death of 
Italian Communist lender Enrico Ber- 
iingucr. Without him it will be even less 
capable of recovering from this setback. 

For Yugoslav journalist Stane Bar- 
bicri, the inventor of the concept of Eu- 
rocommunism, it is an alternative to So- 
viet-style Communism both in origin 
and in social system. 

Eurocommunism's claim to be inde- 
pendent of Moscow, needing to ac- 
knowledge neither a command centre of 
world communism nor the exemplary 
character of the world's first socialist 
state, seemed to make the Eurocommun- 
ism acceptable as coalition partners to 
democratic parties in Western Europe. 

By the second half of the 1970s the 
Italian, French and Spanish Communist 
Parties as the nucleus of the Eurocom- 
munist movement had largely dispelled 
suspicions that they were merely demoli- 
tion squads sent into the fray by Moscow 
and incapable of looking after national 
interests. 

The gradual emancipation from Mos- 
cow of the non-governing Communist 
Parlies of Western Europe was not due 
solely to Berlinguer or the former Span- 
ish Communist leader, Santiago Carril- 
lo; France's Georges Marchais has al- 
ways chopped and changed. 

It was heralded by destalinisation and 
made acceptable by Nikita Khrush- 
chev's concession to the Yugoslavs, who 
were allowed lo pursue their own road 
to socialism. 

Crises in the Communist world such as 
the Sino-Soviet dispute and the Soviet- 
led invasion of Czechoslovakia fostered 
the desire to differ from the Soviet model. 

The 1975 Helsinki accords also en- 
hanced the idea that the East- West 
clash was no longer so head-on and that 
detente favoured rapprochement be- 
tween the systems. 

So it was only natural for the violent 
end of the Prague spring to mark the be- 
ginning of public rebelliousness against 
the Soviet concept of a monolithic so- 
cialist world. 1 

Elevated by the Helsinki accords to 
the status of an intermediary between 
East and West, Eurocommunism was 
only able to maintain its hybrid charac- 
ter as long as detente continued. 

Ideologically speaking, the Eurocom- 
muhisu just about came to terms with 
the Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia 
which they were able to portray as sav- 
ing the country from the murderous re- 
gime of the Khmers Rouges ' (although 
they had not previously criticised the 
ousted Cambodian regime). 

But the Soviet invasion of Afghanis- 
tan led to a split, and events in Poland 
forced the Italian ahd French Commun- 
ist Parties fo perform such strange acro- 
batics that their Eurocommunist spirit 
was deformed in the process, ■ 

Communist Party leaders in Rome, 
Pans and Madrid had already had diffi- 
culty in keeping in step oh the basis df 
programmes agreed in 1975. 

There were' Eurocommunist peaks 
such as renunciation of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and rejection of 
“proletarian internationalism" at the 
1976 East Berlin conference. 

But Berlinguer, Marchais and Carril- 
lo found it increasingly difficult to 
maintain clear policy lines on Europe 


and security. M. Marchais, for instance, 
found it easier to hide behind Giscnrd 
d’Estaing's anti-Atlantic views than be- 
hind the pro-Atlantic outlook of M. 
Mitterrand. 

Senor Carrillo in contrast was covered 
by a disinclination to link Spain with Na- 
to extending well into right-wing opinion. 

Signor Berlinguer alone had to go 
further in supporting a balance of mili- 
tary power and, with it, Nato. But his ef- 
forts to make military pacts, including 
Nato. superfluous helped him out of a 
political dilemma. 

To this day views differ on whether 
Eurocommunism is merely a tactical bid 
by the leading Communist Parties of 
Western Europe to gain power or truly 
testifies to their conversion to democrat- 
ic methods of gaining and losing power. 

Eurocommunist leaders have failed 
to come up with a clear answer. In parti- 
cular, they have avoided committing 
themselves to institutions capable of 


guaranteeing human rights and legal 
safeguards. The emergence of extra- 
and anti -parliamentary forces, as parts 
of the peace and ecological movement 
may fairly be described, has spared the 
Eurocommunisls any need to clearly 
commit themselves on either democracy 
or defence. 

As for Berlinguer, he failed to prog- 
ress further than his “historic compro- 
mise” and sleeping partnership in Chris- 
tian Democrat Giuliu Andreotti’s mi- 
nority coalition government. 

But he retained the support of Com- 
munist voters, unlike M. Marchais, who 
had Communist Ministers appointed by 
the grace of M. Mitterrand, while Senor 
Carrillo's party has heen relegated to a 
minor role. 

There seems to be no uniform Euro- 
communist means of gaining both pow- 
er and support. The division of the Fin- 
nish Communist Party into a Stalinist 
minority and- a majority anxious to slay 
independent of Moscow may be termed 
an experiment in Eurocommunism. 

A similar split had previously oc- 
curred in Spain to the detriment of both 
factions. But Eurocommunism might ar- 
guably be described as a process of clar- 
ification that doesn't pay dividends until 
clarity has been established. 

Josef Riediui/fer 

(Siiddcui&rticZeltung, 1 4 June IQH 4 ) 
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E ver y attempt to discuss breaking 
die ice in East-West relations has 
filed. Chernenko does not want to 
|ull to America. He has slammed the 

Theonly kind of foreign affairs poli- 
os there seem to be at the moment 
H { on bilateral lines, but even here the 
^eric&nsscem to be the exception, 
it is futile to speculate if it wns 
(brnenko himself who gave the order 
" J jwn the shutters or whether it 


Continued from page 1 

process of integration. 

The going may be slow but there can 
be no denying that European integration 
combines a minimum of risks and a max- 
imum number of opportunities. 

Voting was sure to convey an idea of 
the strength of Europe's determination to 
assert itself, a determination that has long 
been questioned. It is now increasingly 
put to the test by the superpowers’ lack or 
consideration and by the economic offen- 
sivc launched from the Far East. 

Will Europe be able to take arms 
against the challenge or not? Election 
turnout may well be a guide. 

Not long ago there was no reason to 
elevate the direct elections to (he Euro- 
pean Parliament to the status of u test of 
faith. 

There was so much confusion and 
faintheartedness in Europe that fine 
words were ruled out. But the gap be- 
tween pretensions and reality in the 
EEC seems to be narrowing. 

European identity, long clothed in 
fine words, seems to be taking shape, 
Anxiety is arguably succeeding where 
civil service planning failed. 

Fears of becoming even more of a 
plaything of the great powers and possi- 
bly succumbing to the technological and 
economic supremacy of America and 
Japan have made EEC Cabinets arrive 
6t a long-overdue conclusion. 

It is that jointly we may survive, whefe- 
as individually we are doomed to vanish 
into Internationa! political oblivion. . 

President Mitterrand of France has 
made this point most strikingly^ His ap- 
pea t6 the European Parliament for poli- 
tical union and for greater security, in- 
dustrial and technological cooperation is 
m keeping with the needs of the hour. 

We will see at the forthcoming Euro- 
pean summit whether it was more than a 
mere campaign, pledge. Europeans will 
then see for themselves whether M. Mit- 
terrand’s actions match his words. 

He can certainly count on German 
support for his plans. The much-vaunted 
entente between Bonn and Paris gives 
rise again to hopes, for the first time since 
the days of Helmut Schmidt ahd Valdry 
Giscard d'Estaing, of fulfilment for’ the 
prerequisite of closer European coopera- 
tion Winston Churchill prophetically rea- 


lised in 1 946 to be indispensable. “In nil 
this work," he noted, “France and Ger- 
many must jointly take the lead." 

Churchill’s premonition is constantly 
borne out by his successor nt 1 0. Downing 
Street, Mrs Thatcher. Britain is certninly 
not the source of salvation for Europe to- 
day. 

Mrs Thatcher’s frank egoism and con- 
stant disputes over EEC contributions not 
only brakes any kind of European impe- 
tus. By overhnslily approving President 
Reagan’s dangerous deficit policy she has 
breached EEC solidarity yet again. 

If, despite such setbacks, the European 
Community can lay claim to successes on 
the eve of the elections, that only goes to 
show how useful ccli division is. 

In smaller numbers the Europeans 
have notched up a mini her of successes. 
They have the Airbus and the Ariunc 
launcher rocket to ihcir credit, and the 
capacity to act of the heart of Europe is 
indicated by the stabilising influence of 
the European Monetary System (EMS). 

Another tribute to it is the decision to 
reduce and simplify customs formalities 
on the Franco-German border. 

The success rale of partial ventures in 
Europe is not enough to make voters en- 
thusiastic about the sum total. The long- 
overdue reform of the EEC calls for 
cooperation on the part of all the Ten. 

' The European Parliament could have 
a part to pay in changing the course of a 
Europe that could be seen as a cumber- 
some supertanker. 

Over the past five years Euro-MPs 
have sought to set standards by drawing 
up plans for a European Union. But so 
many utopian ideas have been aired that 
voters’ hearts were unlikely to miss a 
beat. Much more hard work is needed 
before they are likely to do so. 

Newlyrelected Euro-MPs woujd do 

vnL n F 0 i t9 / e f? rd their election as a 

vote of thanks. Voters were not express- 
mg gratitude. They were merely doing 
then- civic duty and, possibly for the last 
~, y , n g t o lh e hopes they place 

This js a message governments would 
do well to heed. It means more for the 
future than all manner of domestic in- 
terpretations of the election results. 

Dieter Buhl 
(Die Zell, 1 5 June 1 yg4) 


Dutch say ^ 
but missiles 
debate goes on 

II y , de . cililn r B h \ favwur . in the finU L - 
lJ;.lysi.s, »r missile dcployn, en u 

Duich Conirc-R.ghl coalition heafoj, ^ - . . - ... 

t hnstinn Democrat Ruud Lubbers!, p pull down the shutters or whether n 
taken the toughest decision it has * la lhe influential diplomatic okl- 
focod. 01 find Andrei Gromyko. 

For four and a Imir years, sincea Itisknown, however, that Gromyko, 
December 1979 Nato dual-track dec tt world's longest-serving foreign 
sion, the Dutch huve debated with j tfslcr, has increased Iris influence 
creasing concern whether to accept it pace Andropov’s death. 

4K cruise missiles that were pbonali That he knows how to make capital 
be based in Holland. Liof this can be guaranteed. 

Given the clash of views withio di 1 He is a master of his profession, 
major ruling parly, the Christian D<t tww the ramifications of interna- 
ocruts, they were the only Natocomr: jjHal- politics and is an incomparable 
to make n proviso to the dual-iracfci informer on the diplomatic grand pi- 
cision at the Brussels Nato summit, pa 
The Hague made the deploying i Arms reduction negotiations are 
cruise missiles in Holland subject lot jauinly not on his list of priorities. 

course of negotiations between the It jjreign Minister Hans-Dielrich 

ited States and the Soviet Unioc.h Gaucher bitterly found this out on his 

that proviso more or less ruled iisdlti tow visit. And the points Nato is 

when the Geneva talks broke down, pfpared to discuss these days would 
So new formulas had to be though*; tocasethe hardening of altitudes, 
thai would leave relations with Nam 'lowest can let economic affairs 
untroubled ns possible while sol# ^on, and that is, as already men- 
lo some extent both supporters and c f ' bued, a bilateral mailer, that does not 
ponents ol missile deployment in t ocessarily function without friction. 
Netherlands. foiling e ff ccls arc hardly likely in 

One suggestion was that infra® me from foreign trade ami teehnol- 
lure work should be carried out aiiL ^uansfer 

nir base in WiwnMliwjii when Ihi inexperienced i„ r.. reign 

silcs were In he based hut Ike a* to , iS D U | in win lime so lie ran pul 
themselves were only to he flownrii in order and bring Hie so- 

international crisis occurred. , 0 hcct . 

Another proposal was for onlyafrs i 
lion of the 48 cruise missiles to bid) 

P ' Under lire eonstam threat of.C* ■ Cm,lnued ,rom P a <> e 2 
cl crisis a eoniproinise has at long ^conference to a signal to Moscow 
been agreed that again defers Ihedw ^loalnst bid to bring alnuil a change 
sion. The final Cabinet decision iJ&j ^ Soviet Union and persuade the 
now to he reached until NovibW ^ns lt> ml their continued missile 
1985. ' '%ncni. 

Preparations at Woensdrcchtairbs ‘Wtmusl make it clear lo them ihat 
are to be postponed in the nicaniin is enough,” lie said. Bin the Su- 
aiul the Dutch have broken ranis * '* Union is unlikely to he intimidated 
Nato deadlines, with the result tbattt< ^pressed by the Dutch “threat" of Jo- 
inissilcs will mil be deployed in 1® 48 cruise missiles. 

They cannot he sialionud in Hoflid Lite entire decision is reminiscent of 
until the end of ! 988. the mouse that issued a "final 

That is a pm on the hack for the# to the elephant, 
ponents of deployment, who accor^ 'J? final analysis the Dutch missile 
to the latest polls are still n majorH)* is good news for supporters of 
the Dutch people. Both the trade uni# W^ent. The Cahinei lias demon- 
and the churches have beenoYer*y|^ clear political readiness in go 
mingly opposed to the missiles. '77 J' 1 * 1 deployment and merely indi- 

The Dutch peace movement unprsc W now it might be prevented, 
dently mobilised over half a WD, a right-wing Libera 

people, strongly backed 
parlies, especially Labour 
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• i.i«- “ r, 8ht-wing Liberal party 

by MH*!| , B a member of the ruling coalition, 
■ fi *ry reason to be satisfied. It was al- 


JLtfU Ul/UI • . .. - 

The second leg of the Cabinet , wtoongly in favour of deployment, 
sion is that the Dutch governm^ . e Christian Democrats, split on the 
endorse deployment of the 48 w Z,°^ ent ‘ ssue * have again made a 
missiles if the Soviet Union deploy* ! . ^on to their coalition ally, with the 
much as one SS-20 more than ithad^j 
tionedatlhe beginning of June. 

Prime Minister Lubbers referred » 

Continued on page 3 
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Ifttihil. vwummii uiijr, nim im: 

. hat the next Cabinet crisis seems a 
conclusion. 

, S ?' u, ’ 0n the missile dilemma 
w. c " government feels it has found 
L^come apart at the seams. It will 
|.°. n ® ruma 'n u central issue in 
' cs ‘ n v * cw it* military, ethi- 
j P*riy-p 0 |i|j C£l | aspects. 

Parliament will have the 
'^ r a heated debate ean be ex- 
■Wk.il Opposition has said it will 
!^^t the decision. 

^egarrU C Un ' Unf ‘ arc outraged al the 
tfihTnn *° r °pP os * l io , i by wide sections 
^fction. The peace movement 
ttt tou i Unccti a spate of activities aimed 
dcplnymenl in 
£ta Qa the light for peace 

Hermann ftfeii h 

(htnkfutiir UumlHliQ j, !• June 


East-West relations: still 
knocking on closed doors 



It is no state secret that it is in consid- 
erable confusion. 

East Germany and Hungary would 
like lo improve their trade relations 
with the West. Others, such as Cze- 
chosovakin. are maliciously dis- 
pleased, simply because Prague, with 
its sterile and flunkcy-like adherence 
to Moscow has fallen behind. Poland 
remains the Achille's Heel of the East 
Bloc. Romania is the most incalcuable 
member of the Warsaw Pact and Com- 
econ. 

Moscow's attempts to discipline the 
Socialist camp have so far been unsuc- 
cessful. Erich Honecker continues lo 
pursue his Germany policy, vigorously 
putting on the brenks now and again. 
Hungary attracts western industry 
where it cun. And there is no agreement 
among those allied with the USSR on 
the armaments' absurdity. 

But it is in the question or armaments 
that the authoritative Politburo mem- 
bers see the only true solution. Their 
need for security lias degenerated into 
mania. It is simply an illness. 

Reagan’s calculations seem right. He- 
llas never denied thul lie wanted the 
Russians to arm in overload their econ- 
omy through defence spending. Chern- 
enko now seems lo have fallen into this 
trap. 


This cun he compared to a suicide 
policy. 

Economically the Moscow leadership 
lias other priorities that have been over- 
due for many years. They will be high- 
lighted at this month’s Comecon sum- 
mit. The whole world knows that econ- 
omic cooperation between the frater- 
nal countries is not very good. 

Poland expects effective support 
from Russia and the Bloc, because War- 
saw cannot endlessly extend repayment 
of its Western debts and would not be 
allowed to do so. 

Romania complains of unsatisfactory 
cooperation in energy and raw materials 
supplies, and Ceaucescu is right about 
this. 

Finaly Russian oil does not flow as 
freely as it used to Into the oil tanks of 
the socialist partners, and, into the bar- 
gain, it is dear. 

This has upset the foreign trade ba- 
lances of the receiver countries, in 
view of the energy gap, which the 
smaller partners do not know how to 
plug. 

In business matters the Russians arc 
always self-centred. They are not 
guided by socialist solidarity, although 
this is loudly proclaimed. 

They would rather sign good con- 
tracts. Cash must regularly flow into the 
Soviet treasury, which, quite naturally, 
the East Bloc countries, dependent on 
Russian oil, arc not too happy about. So 
they dn not have much uinlcrsiandingol 
Internationalism and frnlcrnul aid, al- 
though this too is mentioned al every 
opportunity. 


When the disagreeable and subser- 
vient Czech Premier Strougal prattles 
on at the Comecon summit that econ- 
omic dependence on the capitalist 
countries must be limited. Ensl Ger- 
many, Hungary and Romania must ask 
who will take ihcir place. The Soviet 
Union is neither willing nor able to. 
Moscow’s own economic shoes are 
pinching. 

Despite this unhappy situation the el- 
derly squad in Moscow has crept into 
the Cold War bunker and have decided 
to give the military and ideological 
screen preference. 

This will only strengthen President 
Reagan's conviction that only an ever- 
stronger America can maintain the bal- 
ance of power. This is a dangerous 
development. 

The conservative man in the White 
House cannot arm his country to the 
teeth. He might very well destabilise 
Nato which in view of Bonn's soundings 
in Washington — ■ not forgetting detente 
— and Holland's tricky tactics about the 
stationing of missiles, and Italy's endea- 
vours to get the East-West conflict back 
into the conference hall have weakened 
Nato. 

In the end Reagan could be standing 
before the ruined pile of his policies 
with a heavily armed America but a 
somewhat tattered Nato already battl- 
ing with considerable economic diffi- 
culties. . 

On the other hand Chernenko stands 
behind a high missile fence, defiant, 
stubborn, with a washed out economy 
and with allies who economically creep 
along and thirst for economic assistance 
from the West. 

When things have got this far both are 
inevitably under pressure to take up n 
new position, but neither has been able 
to find a better way to do so. 

Helmut Bauer 

(NiirnK-rgvr Nuchriclllcn. 12 June 1 *>K4j 


T he various descendcnls of the Pro- 
phet around the Gulf have a tradi- 
tional enemy. The Persians insult the 
people on the opposite coast ol the 
Gull by culling them “the liznrd-ciit- 
ing”. 

There is the risk that hate and the 
fight for survival will turn the Gulf into 
a major battle field. 

The United Stales has taken up a po- 
sition. Logistic aid to the Saudi air force 
has made the US an indispensihle assis- 
tant to Riyadh even when the Saudi roy- 
al house rejects direct operations by the 
Americans, but with anxious side-long 
glances. 

Agitation in (he Gulf is considerable. 
There is much loud talk about the Am- 
ericans and the Europeans, and whis- 
perings about the Russians. 

A joint statement from the two super- 
powers (hat they will hold aloof from 
what happens have made Soviet activit- 
ies recede into the half shadow of public 
opinion. 

Western analysts have added a fur- 
ther argument to this: the leadership cri- 
sis and the fight for the succession in 
Muscuw. The Kremlin is so involved in 
its own affairs and so weakened that 
Russia does not want to get mixed up in 
the Gulf or wants to influence events. 

A superpower cannot ignore a region 
such as the Persian Gulf that is of so 
great a geo-political importance. And 
the Kremlin is nut doing that. 

Since the pullout of the marines from 
Beirut the Russians have mounted a ma- 
jor diplomatic offensive in the Middle 
East. The first outlines of this have be- 
come visible. 1 

There is about to be an exchange of 


Russia steps 
carefully 
in the Gulf 

ambassadors with Egypt. King Hussein 
uf Jordan hovers on the question of un 
international Middle East Conference 
along Moscow's lines and wants to buy 
more weapons from Russia. 

The pro-Syrian government in Beirut 
also calls for an international Middle 
East Conference and is not prepared to 
follow a foreign policy other than (hat 
dictated by Damascus. 

Moscow's man in Kuwait Is threading 
together more contacts than is usual. The 
contact with Syria is closer than ever, 
since the Russians have agreed lo supply 
Mig 29 and Mig 31 fighters and to build 
Syria's first nuclear power station. 

And of course there was recently a 
Fatah delegation to be seen in Moscow, 
and Arafat received a message from 
parly chief Chernenko which confirmed 
further support "for the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organisation under the leadership 
of Yasser Arafat". 

The Syrians tried to convince deputy 
premier Aliev during his visit lo Damas- 
cus that the PLO still had a role to play 
in the destruction or western influence 
in the : region, and so must be united 
again. Since then Syria has been res- 
trained in its attacks on Arafat. 

Baghdad is again doing good business 
with Moscow. Here also the Russians 
have said they will -build a new nuclear 


power .station. "We are grateful lo our 
Russian friends for ihcir sincere and 
considerable efforts lo develop econ- 
omic cooperation between the two 
nations." 

Such slntcincnts from Baghdad and 
ncis of deliverance for the PLO esta- 
blish considerable goodwill in the Mid- 
dle East. 

Iraq is lo get the SS 2 1 and SS 12 mis- 
siles. With these Baghdad can hit the Ira- 
nian oil terminal on Karg Island from its 
awn territory. And Iranian negotiators 
arc already in Moscow sounding out rel- 
ations between the two. Moscow is again 
relegated down the list of Iran's fiends. 

The general director of the Iranian 
foreign ministry was received by Andrei 
Gromyko, and even when relations were 
cool between Moscow and Tehran So- 
viet foodstuffs were delivered without a 
break at Iranian rail terminals. 

The Kremlin is building up a new im- 
age in the Near East. Forgotten are the 
days two years ago when the Israeli Ar- 
my turned Russian weapons in Syrian 
hands into scrap iron. 

Today Cairo, Amman, Baghdad, 
Damascus, Beirut, Tehran and many 
sheikdoms look more and more in Mos- 
cow' direction. 

The old Russian ambition of "finian- 
dising" the Gulf and bringing the region 
into the East Bloc fold does not seem so 
impossible now as it did a few years ago. 

It seems that Andrei Gromyko's arms 
have lengthened. He stretches out to the 
Gulf. The Russians who are bound to 
Baghdad and Tehran now could' play 
the role of mediator. 

Jurgen Liminski 
(Die Welt, 8 June 1984) 
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3 5 -hour week: 

union chief 
at eye of storm 



H ans Mayr, general secretary of IG 
Metal!, the 2.5m-srrong West Ger- 
man iron, steel and engineering work- 
ers’ union, grows steadily more import- 
ant as the industrial dispute for a 35- 
hour week drags on. 

Mayr, 63. is the union’s senior strike 
strategist and has increasingly come to 
the fore in this capacity. 

His public speeches leave nothing to 
be desired in their radicalism and deter- 
mination. His Swabian dialect takes on 
an incisive note. His words lack nothing 
of the rhetorical impact trade unions ex- 
pect of their leaders in such situations. 

He has been general secretary since 
last October, but as a wage negotintor 
since 1963 he has weathered many a 
dispute on the union’s behalf, although 
he never aspired to lead the pack in the 
class struggle. 

He is not given to agitation on market 
squares and has always preferred to let 
others make the firebrand speeches. 

He is a tactician by inclination and 
would sooner pull the strings from the 
background, at which he has been ex- 
tremely successful, notching up suc- 
cesses for IG Met all and earning respect 
from the employers. 

Even at the height of the present dis- 
pute his face has generally shown him to 
be the thoughtful but dogged negotiator 
he has always been. 

Il is, perhaps, typical of his foresight 
that at the union’s 1977 conference he 
(and his predecessor, Eugen Lodcrcr) 
advised against nailing the 35-hour 
week to the mast. 

H elmut Haussmonn, 41, said a year 
after he was elected to the Bundes- 
tag in 1977 that he shared the progres- 
sive views gf those to the left of the party. 

■ He is now FDP general secretary, but 
in the view of friends and foes alike he 
has taken up a position in the centre. 

Vet he cannot be called an opportun- 
ist, nor is he an intimate friend of the 
FDP leader Hans-Dietrich Genscher. 

He was born in Wiirttembcrg, and he 
has never been numbered among the fa- 
vourites in the new party administration 
that was set up by Irmgerd Adam- 
Schwaetzer in; the two years she was in 
office. For months Hans-Dielrich 
Genscher tried to make the former state 
secretary in the North Rhine-Westphal- 
jan Interior Ministry, Karl Friedrich 
Jarodcsser, acceptable to the FDP. 

But. the leadership did the same to 
Genscher as was done in the amnesty af- 
fair and did not go along with the party 
leader. r 3 

Helmut Haussmann is well thought of 
m almost all sectors of .the FDP. The 
party will not have difficulties with its 
new general secretary nor he with the 
party. Whether that will be the case with 
the party chairman is another matter. 

Genscher would prefer to have “a se- 
cretary rather than “a general" at the 
party’s head office in Bonn. Just as it 
was in the two years Irmgard Adam- 
Schwaetzer was general secretary. 



At 60 , a public prosecutorl»" SPECT,VE 

looks to a bright future Making up for lost time in 


Hana Mayr and message 

(Photos: Sven Simon) 

He wanted to keep union policy flexi- 
ble, in vain as it happened, bul the pres- 
ent situation looks as though it could 
well prove he was right. 

The 35-hour week is now dogma in 
IG Metal!, and a policy objective pursu- 
ed fanatically, which makes it that much 
more difficult to arrive at a compro- 
mise. 

Yet Mayr is a man who learnt toler- 
ance and respect for the views of others 
from his childhood. His father was an 
engineering worker who studied and 
went on to become a judge and a senior 
civil servant. 

So the family combined “proletarian" 
origins and bourgeois emancipation by 
virtue of intelligence, and son Hans was 
a white-collar worker before embarking 
on a trade union career. 

His father, a Social Democrat, was 
arrested by the Nazis, which deeply 
influenced him. He has since been 
strongly committed to democracy and 
opposed to totalitarianism in nny 
form. 

In all probability he is none too keen 
on the course events have taken and on 
the extremism that has increasingly 
gained the upper hand. He is fur loo 

Continued on page 6 


A Swabian band welcomed guests at 
the reception given by Kurt Reh- 
manii. director nf public prosecutions, 
on his 60th birthday at his office in 
Karlsruhe. 

They included Baden-WurtlL*mherg 
Prime Minister Lothar Spiith and Ed- 
ucation and Science Minister Helmut 
Engler (who in 1977 took over from 
Herr Rcbmann as a senior civil ser- 
vant at the Justice Ministry), boih 
from Stuttgart. 

Guesls from Bonn included Klaus 
Kinkel, state secretary a( the Justice 
Ministry, and Gunter Ermisch, stnlc 
secretary nl the Defence Ministry, and 
many other public figures. 

Heilbronn-born Rebmann, who de- 
scribes himself as a decided Swabian, 
hosted roughly 125 guests at his own 
expense. 

This decidedly un-Swabian public 
relations venture prompts suspicions 
that Herr Rebmann at 60 might feel he 
is by no means too old to go on to even 
greater things. 

It is rumoured in Bonn that he only 
took on the dangerous job of director 
of public prosecutions on being given 
an assurance that he would take over 
as chief justice of the Federal Su- 
preme Court when Gerd Pfeiffer re- 
tires. 

That is a theoretical possibility. 
When Pfeiffer retires aged 68 at the 
end of 1 987 Rebmann will be 63. 

He certainly doesn’t lack the vitality 
and self-assurance needed for the job. 
Since taking over in Karlsruhe in mid- 
1977 he has .substantially increased 
his department's manpower and im- 
proved its efficiency. 

In Karlsruhe and West Berlin the 
DPP’s staff number 565. He runs them 
wilh the emphasis on authority rather 
than liberality. Whenever possihlc de- 
cisions nre taken immediately. His 
desk isulwaystldy. 

His readiness to reach decisions 


New man in 
charge of 
FDP business 

It is certain that Haussmann will not 
just be the organiser and executor of 
Genscher’s directions. 

Haussmann, who studied business af- 
fairs and graduated from the economics 
faculty of Nuremberg University, is far 
loo much the politician. 

As soon as he was nominated he said 
that he would set out to give the FDP a 
new image. Many F r ee Democrats who 
aga,nst lhe change to the CDU in 

. t 4 ’* sudl as Gerhart Baum, heard this 
with pleasure. 

snnrUn 0 ™" Interior Minister in the 
♦k " coalition government, said 
hat a new wind would be blowing in 
the chimney”. 

Helmut Haussmann, the FDP’s spo- 
kesman on economic affairs, did not ex- 
ert himself too much when il came to 
giving up the alliance with the SPD. 

On the contrary he did all he could to 
avoid the break and to maintain close 
contacts with Social Democrats that la- 
ter the party dropped. 

Whether Haussmann will have time 



oteTolZT ann (r ' flh,) and Par » 

for his economic ambitions when he has 
taken over the “hot seat," as Genscher 
describes the general secretary’s job re- 
mains to be seen. . 3 J re 

. S * nce ] ? 1& Haussmann has lectured 
in Nuremberg on the theme!”Manao e - 
jnem in medium-sized companies.” If 
h s poll itical work is too much the lec- 
tures will have to be taken over by busi- 
ness management students. 

(NambcrgerNachrlch.cn, 30 May iy 8 4) 



the bustling 
market-places of South-East Asia 


i almost every country in South-East 
^sig, the EEC runs third behind Ja- 
the United Stales as a trading 

E o* 

r only exception is Indonesia, 
re it beat the United Stales into see- 
place. according to the latest fi- 
availablc. 1982. 

economic growth in South-East 
ii and countries of the Pacific Basin 
a and its potential outstrips Eu- 

Prter Jungen, of PHB Woserhiiile, 
Cologne industrial plant group, says 
Ascan market (Indonesia, the Phi- 
5 , Malaysia, Singapore and Thai- 
has a combined population of 266 
and has for 1 0 years been sec- 
only to the Gulf states in economic 
rth. 

Kurt Rebmann and badge ofifhagen says Weat Germany has been 

and his sense .,f orgcniss.io, b I™ * e ™ S T™ T- 1,1 

him time to spend on olher acM, r?- 6 

Three times n semester he flirrW 1,1,1 

icopler to Konstanz, where he hit, hca,m * 11 P i,,h IO ,he P:l ‘ 

chair of criminal law. attorn. 

li . , . .... Economic Affairs Minister < omit 

. !‘7 ‘T W-dorff visited So, ill, Korea, Econ- 

ceed s* and notes wuh samfe n D! , elopn „ n , Mini ,„ r j iirgtn 

n ' T* h ; ,Vt ' ^ 10 ^ h* Singapore. Foreign Minister 
rupted hy student demonstrator L.. Dic!rich Cienseher fhnilun.l mid 

lie is head of lhe Academy i IWdeni Carstens on his last stale visit 
transport in Hamburg, which oip (^Indonesia and Thai land, 
mses the annual conferences of jndp . for months earlier Bonn C hancellor 


and lawyers specialising in 
cases. 

He is chairman of the Wiirttcra 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, co-editor 
lhe Munich com me lit ary on the Fcde 
al Constitutional Court and author 
the section dealing wilh family law 



“I hold liberal views oil divor«tqNaiul Thailand. 

•'■People really do seem to be heading 

— Jtalenpath to tliai pai l ot the wmld 

He has come to terms with ihepjN days," says Herbert Brcnke of 


conservative ones on criminal law’b 
readily admits. 


sonal restrictions that surround fa 
as the best -guarded civil scrvsBh 
Germany. For safety’s sake he cm? 
nues to commute between Siuiijui 
his home, and Karlsruhe, where htla 
an apartment in n police barracks 

But he insists on not missing 
Bundesliga home games of his to 1 
soccer club, VfB Stuttgart. 

Why did he take on the DPP' S $ 
after the assassination of his pK* 
cessor, Siegfried Buback, in 
“Because it gave me nn opportu 

making a fundamental contribnw^. „ m u in m„, 6 

toward the internal and external ^ . 0 South-East Asia or the Fa 
curity of the state. 1 have always sa y* Jorg Wiegnnd of Oberlan 


him honorary superintendent ^ 
New York state penitentiary sp u! 
He is also entitled to call hitn^*®] 
on Guard No. 1 5 al Sing-Sing- 

"No-onc knows US ,0 P' se ? U 5 
prisons from within hctu?r than ■ 
he says with a smile. In his days al 
Justice Ministry in Stuttgart he 
sponsible for designing the Sta® 
heim jail and court complex. 

He would still build it w ** 
design. “From the security vW” 
il is ideal, and il certainly creaie tfff . 
objective atmosphere for court r 
ceedings,” he says. 


Kohl was in Djakarta to show 
intcresi in Indonesia, wilh its 
ion nf 154 million. 

Almost lhe same lime an industrial 
Ration headed by Rolf kodcnslock. 
idol the Confederation of German 
, toured Singapore, the Pliilip- 


f Ven Rhdnstalil Tec linik. 

Mcials are not on their own in fecl- 
K !hc call «f ihe l-.ast. In April scores 
inhibitors at the German iudiisirial 
r u Tokyo took the opportunity of 

Hover to Korea while they were 

missing 

More senior executives came to Sc- 
^ihan had visited the country in the 
[pilous three years," says Florlan 
j*twner of the Korean-German 
’rather of Commerce. 

L nines are doing record business. 
fc?5 l l n haw^difficully in hooking a 

Far 

(i -wig >ru;giiiiu hi Oburlund 
a Bavarian firm specialising in 
, '*! glassworks that is doing good 
5? with Thailand in particular, 
hhansa.keen to cut in on this spate 


very positive viewpoint on law 
der,” 

Maybe that i.s why he is on 

good terms with America. On ’ T"’* V* vul m "" """ 

ficc wall there is a deed appow% lar] " , ™® cla -w bookings, arc to fly 
erintendent o! * ; ^ 10 Korea from this autumn. 


bn h * re ®. 00t * rei,sons why the Ger- 
ih ave discovered Ascan and the 
W™ l ^ res h f, ld countries Korea, 
an ,d Hong Kong as markets with 
t ^ when they have. 

Lji American countries are so 
W n debl .they can he written off as 
[Gtrma 0r ‘ n dusirial goods made in 
until further notice, 
fiidj.., Wa ^ e °f declining oil revenues 
i v e r ° m ,hc Middle East arc coming 
ms- s * ow, y> whereas economic 
U 1 the Pacific busin countries is 
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far outstrip Western Eu- 


DIE 


1973 and 1979, arc to a large extent 
firmly dominated by Germany’s keenest 
competitors in expnri markets. 

The solo exception i.s Indonesia, 
where Europe in J982 came second, 
with 18.2 per cent of exports tn Japan’s 
28.3 percent. 

In the most advanced South-East 
Asian and Far Eastern markets the Eu- 
ropean Community is an also-ran. ac- 
counting for 10.3 per cent of exports to 
Singapore. 7.2 per cent of exports to 
Taiwan and 6.8 per cent of exports to 
South Koren. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
may be the foremost exporter to South- 
East Asia among EEC countries, but n 
meagre 2.7 per cent of German exports 
go to the region. Even more alarmingly, 
our neighbours have steadily gained 
ground for years. 

Between 1976 and 1981 West Ger- 
man companies may have stepped up 
exports to South-East Asia by l 19 per 
cent, but Italian companies boosted ex- 
ports by 2 In percent. 

Western Europe’s low profile in the 
I'acific. which everyone agrees to be the 
market of the future, is even more readi- 
ly apparent when direct investments are 
compared. 

ft accounts for a mere 14 per eeui of 
accumulated capital outlay by foreign 
investors, trailing the United States, 
with 1 6 per cent, and the Japanese, with 
32 per edit. The Asean region accounts 
for a mere 1.3 per cent of West German 
investment abroad. 

In accordance with a detailed strategy 
agreed between government and indus- 
try ihe Japanese have largely gained 
control over entire industries in coun- 
tries mi (heir doorstep. Their strategy 
has been a brilliant success in the motor 
industry, for instance. 

Three out of four imported ears in 
Smith-East Asia arc Japanese, while lo- 
cal carmakers arc largely dependent on 
leading Japanese manufacturers. 

Five of Tniwan’s seven motor manu- 
facturers, fur example, cooperate close- 
ly with Japanese carmakers and are thus 
strongly influenced by them. And that is 
not all. 

They are run along Japanese lines, 
with the emphasis nn vertical concen- 
tration. A group of component manu- 
facturers make parts exclusively fur the 
leading carmakers. 

Most other cur markets in the region 
arc similarly subject to Japanese influ- 
ence. Malaysia, for instance, plans to 
build a "national” car that will, starting 
next year, run off the assembly lines of a 
company in which Mitsubishi hold a 30- 
per-cent stake. The new Malaysian car 


is expected to end up cornering 60 per 
cent of the home market. 

The Japanese are so near to neigh- 
bouring Asian markets that they gain 
easier access and export advantages 
over the West by buying commodities, 
especially petroleum and farm produce, 
in bulk. 

They can rely on the clout and experi- 
ence of their major trading companies, 
which work hand in hand with a wide 
range of industrial and banking interests 
and can manage virtually singlehanded- 
ly even the most intricate deals and fi- 
nancial arrangements. 

The Japanese have no hesitation in 
offering unbeatable credit terms for 
keenly-contested large contracts in or- 
der to keep European and American 
competitors out of the running. 

For large-scale projects in Thailand 
and the underground railway in Singa- 
pore they have offered 30-year loans at 
4.5 per cent interest, with no capital 
repayments due for nn initial decade. 

As a result the Europeans were left 
virtually empty-handed when contracts 
were plnced. “When ihe Japanese go all 
out," Herr Brenke soberly says, “wc arc 
pretty well out of the running." 

Thysscn were awarded the contract 
to build a factory in Indonesia, for in- 
stance, solely because they arranged for 
concessional credit facilities outside 
Germany. In return they hud to farm out 
sub-contract work to companies in 
these cither countries. 

Wolf Carstnnjcn of M. M. Warhurg- 
Brinckmann. Wirt/. & Co., the Hamburg 
bankers, is a credit specialist with five 
years experience of Indonesia. "Not n 
single screw is imported from Germany 
any longer," he says. 

The Europeans also have to work 
harder and harder to gel a look-in al the 
few power station contracts 1 hat are put 
out to lender these days, such as two 
40l)-megnwnlt coal-fired power stations 
for Indonesia. 

Nearly all the world’s leading manu- 
facturers are competing for this particu- 
lar contract: from General Electric and 
Wcsiinglioii.se to Mitsubishi, front An- 
saldo and Franco Tosi of Italy to Par- 
sons of Britain and Brown, Boveri & 
Cie and Kraftwerk Union, the Siemens 
subsidiary. 

German firms seldom get a look-in at 
orders for conventional power stations 
nowadays, whereas Japanese companies 
such as Mitsubishi, Hitachi and Toshiba 
corner one contract after another. 

Where nuclear power stations are 
concerned, Japanese companies cannot 
yet supply the contract in full, merely in 
part. But German firms face competi- 
tion mainly from the United Slates. 

Take nuclear power stations built or 
planned in Korea. Six were built (or are 
to be built) by Westinghou.se, two by 
France and a heavy-water reactor by 
Canada. 


Asian markets, unlike the 
951 after the oil price booms of 


Continued from page 4 

shrewd not to realise the difficulties that 
could result. 

But wage disputes in such large, al- 
most unmanageable organisations are 
a law unto themselves. Hans Mayr, 
democrat and trade union leader, 
knows they always end in a compro- 
mise of some sort. But even for him 


there are limits to what tactics can 
achieve. 

Will he be able to put his views ac- 
ross to union members with the skill he 
has always shown in wage negotiation? 
Much will depend in the present dis- 
pute on the answer to this question. 

Ernst Gunter Vetter 
(Frankfurter Allgcmcinc Zcitung 
fill Deutschland, 8 June 1984) 


In Taiwan, the second South-East 
Asian country to have entered the nuc- 
lear age, Washington has wielded politi- 
cal pressure to ensure that all six nuc- 
lear power stations so far ordered have 
been ordered from US firms. 

Europe faces increasingly fierce 
competition from within South-East 
Asia. In Koren, Hyundai arc in the 
running for power station contracts. 

South Korea’s Trade and Industry 
Minister told German firms in Bonn re- 
cently that his country planned to step 
up engineering and electronics output 
with a view to exporting more to less 
developed neighbouring countries. 

Il is an uphill struggle for manufac- 
turers in European Community coun- 
tries. The competition is better placed 
strategically. 

Carl-Heinz lilies, president of the 
Hamburg Chamber of Commerce and 
co-owner of a firm that mainly sells 
German machinery to Asia, has called 
for a “long-term immediate strategy.” 

In practice there are often insuper- 
able obstacles to putting such well- 
meant advice into effect. Governments 
of countries in the Pacific region seldom 
miss an opportunity of calling on Euro- 
pean visitors to step up direct invest- 
ment, bul most countries discourage 
foreign investors by a jungle of regul- 
ations that are often discriminatory ns 
well as restrictive. 

This even occurs in Indonesia, where 
German technology is highly regarded 
and Industry Minister Professor Habibie 
was trained in Anchen and rose to the 
position of R & D manager at n Hamburg 
aircraft works that is now pan of Ihe 
Mcsserschmitt-Bolkow-Blohm group. 

German firms are said by the Me- 
chanical Engineering and Plant Manu- 
facturers’ Association in Frankfurt am 
Main to face “an abundance uf invest- 
ment obstacles" in Indonesia. 

Il is not just that the foreign investor 
in a joint venture has lu limit his share- 
holding to 49 per cent after 10 years 
and that the company has to buy materi- 
als nnd purls from local suppliers. 

Il is little short of grotesque lliul 
while foreign investment is officially 
more than welcome, foreign executives 
often find it extremely difficult to get u 
work permit because the Indonesians 
prefer to do every tiling them sc Ives, 

Yet lhe Europeans’ performance in 
the aviation industry shows they can 
still do good business when, they have 
top-flight lechnology to sell. 

Four dozen A 300 Airbuses hove 
been sold to seven countries in the re- 
gion (only Hong Kong is still marked 
white on the map), successfully chal- 
lenging Boeing, McDonnell Douglas 
and Lockheed. 

The BO 105 helicopter, from MBB of 
Munich, is manufactured under licence 
in the Philippines and Indonesia, while 
MBB have agreed with Djakarta to set 
up a joint venture to develop and con- 
struct a smaller helicopter. 

In spite of such successes and even har- 
der efforts the outlook for German indus- 
try as it seeks to make good lost ground in 
the Pacific is far from promising. 

“Unless we succeed in finding pro- 
ducts we can sell there competitively,” 
says Ferrosiaal’s chief executive, "we 
will be unlikely to sell much more." 

Most countries in the region have in 
any case abandoned, or at least post- 
poned, attractive large-scale projects 
for lack of funds. 

Realists such as Fcrrostaal’s Singer 
feel the entire Pacific euphoria is wildly 
unrealistic. “Wc can be happy to hold 
on to what we already have," he says. 

Hans Otto Eglau 

(Die Zcii. IS June 1984) 
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350,000 idle 
as effect of 
strike spreads 



T he campaign of .selective strikes by 
IG Metall, the engineering employ' 
ecs union, involves 57.000 workers. An- 
other 65,000 have been locked out. 

But with layoffs, mainly in the heavily 
affected motor industry, a total of 
.150,000 workers are idle. 

The strike, in support of a 35-hour 
working week, has hit five of West Ger- 
many’s car manufacturers hard. Only 
Ford is not being badly hit. Some esti- 
mates say the industry is losing sales of 
DM700m a day. 

Among the I aid -off workers are 
40,000 nt BMW. They must live from 
their savings or turn to social security, 
because they get no strike money. 

There is a mood of anger among some. 
Some, themselves IG Metall members, 
even talk of leaving rite union. Mnny 
wish the company had locked them out 
rather than laid them off, because they 
then would be able to claim pay from IG 
Metall. 

In the end when both sides are round 
the negotiating table they will learn what 
has been learned before that it is easy to 
slip into a labour dispute or provoke one, 
but it is difficult to end the conflict. ' 

The employers who took the gamble 
that the fundamentals of the labour dis- 
pute, the- reduced working week, were to- 
tally impossible or not possible for some 
time, are now faced with the same harri- 
ers as the trades union lendcrship. A set- 
tlement negotiated on both sides must be 
approved by a ballot, and, of course, by 
the employers. 1 

Trades union leaders and employer 
representatives will both say, in justifica- 
tion of their behaviour, that the dispute 
was bitter and expensive but it could not 
be avoided. That can be. contradicted. 

‘ Bo f h sjdes were unwilling to talk sensi- 
bly with one another and to take their re- 
sponsibility for wage autonomy with a 
sense of proportion, instead of- swinging 
the strike dub. ■ e “ 

Many people have accepted the line, 
pushed out by politicians in the present 
government, that the unions are at fault 

and responsible for the strike. • ■ 

This partisanship is objectionable: 

^The right to strike, even When the aim 

• > * I J kc ls foolish, is ah inalienable 
right 1 in West Germany; -.i; 

Government politicians should not 
strengthen the tendency to brand strik- 
ing as a crime. Employers are not de- 
fcnfcoleiss. And when they have for so 
ong stuck to the view that a four-week 
long strike is not as bad as a minute's re- 
duction in the time worked then .the re- 
sponsibility for the strike is well and truly 
revealed. 

No one knows, as an observer, if the 
engineering employers in Bavaria -and 
other places not directly .in the strike 
area, would have- carried through the 
threat to extend lock-outs, if Labour 
Minister, Norbert Blum, had not inter- 
vened and warned about this intensifica- 
tion of the dispute. 

Had he not intervened, however, ail 
member unions of the Trades Union 
Federation would have stuck by their 


threat in support IG Md all and IG 
Druck unU Papier, the primers union — 
they are now, Imwcvcr. maintaining a 
cautious distance from the dispute. 

The action taken by the printers will 
not diminish the relative strong rejection 
there is of the striking unions among the 
population us a whole. It will not he pop- 
ular preventing newspapers from appear- 
ing. 

The printers union belongs to the left- 
wing of the Trades Union Federation, 
and dubs the other unions disparagingly 
as “soft-footed". 

When deep ideological ditches arc dug 
by the printers union it is no wonder that 
the atmosphere round the negotiating 
table is more tense than it is with other 
unions. It is only fair that each union 
should decide for itself where to draw the 
line. 

The IG Metall imputation that the gov- 
ernment will set armed frontier officials 
or even soldiers against striking union 
members is one of the worst blunders 
that have been made on the fringe of the 
dispute. 

When IG Metall represents an insensi- 
tive exercise by frontier officials in Senne- 
lager as a putsch from the right, they have 
stepped beyond the realms of reason. 

How will the dispute end? The em- 
ployers stand by their demand to IG Me- 
tall that the working week should remain 
at 40 hours. They have, however, offered 
a 38-hour flexible week to the 850,000 
shift workers in the engineering indus- 
try — a figure calculated by the employ- 
ers and which represents 23 per cent of 
the total labour force in the industry. 

On the other hand the unions have so 
reduced their demands that employers 
can no longer talk of impossible fin- nn- 
cial burdens. The narrow rift that sepa- 
rates the two sides no longer justifies the 

continuation of the dispute. ■ 

Peter Diehl - Thick 

iSiiddcuische Zoilung, 1 3 June I yn4) 


The pros and cons of 
early retirement 


n: 


o compromise is in sight in the 
fight for the 35-hour week. A great 
divide separates striking unions and the 
employers. 

If the reduction of the working week 
as a means of combating unemployment 
causes such problems, what then about 
that other idea to soak up the queues of 
jobless? That is, early retirement, at 60, 
for example, instead of 63. 

The trades unions wages commission 
and civil service associations give prior- 
ity to this proposal ns a solution to la- 
bour market problems. 

The basic idea is that elderly workers 
should voluntarily go into retirement 
before the official retirement age, so as 
to open up jobs for young unemployed 
people. 

The advocates of this solution main- 
tain that if half of the elderly people re- 
tired at 58 then employers would he ob- 
liged to take on about 50Q.0QU. 

When workers go voluntarily into re- 
tirement at 58 or 60, as the experts have 
proposed, they would do so at a re- 
duced pension. An early retirement 
pension would he about seven per cent 
less for every year of early retirement 
below the full pensionable age. 

A person who ceases to work at 60 
would get 21 per cent less pension than 
a person who retired at 63 - and that 
would be for the rest of his life. 

A spokesman for the Labour Minis- 
try said that this alternative solution to 
unemployment was not really on since 
pension funds could not he adjusted to 
meet this discrepancy and the loss to a 
person taking early retirement was too 
considerable. A Fair statement of the 
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■situation in view of the fact i 
sion insurance is living f rom 
mouth. 


IIS 


Union deal to end work at 58 


T he textiles union is the second 
T rade Union Federation member to 
come to an agreement with employers 
about early retirement in this year’s 
wage negotiations. 

The construction (IG Bau) and the 
chemicals, paper and ccrnmics unions 
(IG Chemie) arc negotiating for this. IG 
Metall, rhe engineering workers union 
has rejected the employers offer that 
workers can take early retirement on 

reaching the age of 58. 

There are differences in approach. 
The details are; 

Textiles: Workers pged 58 and who 
have worked for the company at least 
five years can take early retirement at 
75 per cent of their, last gross wage. Spe- 
cial payments such as Christmas bonus 


Qalljng It a day 

1 than aged 60*64 no longer 
working . 



and holiday money will be taken into 
consideration. The union explains that 
the curly retirement pay u mounts m 
about 80 per cent or the last net .salary. 
If more than two per cent of the work- 
force goes for early pension then the 
employers and the employees must ami- 
cably agree this. The underwear indus- 
try union has achieved its aim that in 
cases of dispute the matter will be taken 
to arbitration for a final decision. 

Catering: The same applies in this 
sector; 75 per cent of the last gross wage 
for early retirement pension, but special 
payments will not be taken into consid- 
eration. In the agreement between the 
unton and the employers association an 
employee must have worked in the com- 
pany at least ten years before he or she 
can apply for early retirement. Most of 
. ass °cia- lions in this branch have 
signed the .agreement that has provi- 
sions in it for replacing staff who retire. 

Banking: The union has concluded an 
agreement that bank staff after ten years 
with a bank can retire one year earlier 
and after twenty years’ employment 
they can retire two years earlier. This is 
again at a pension 75 per cent of the 
gross salary. 

The engineering industry employers 
have offered: Workers at 58 can take 
early retirement with a pension of 65 
per cent of pay after they have been with 

Fnr^h mpan u f °u more than flvc years. 
For those who have worked for iwcntv 

years with.Uhe company with early re- 

7 °™° f ,hc 

t^fllnerSiadi-Anzelgci, y June IVS4j 


jf*r eS | Germany^ economy will grow 
[W th' s year, probably about 3.5 per 
(dll. say s lhe chairman of the Bimdcs- 
hnl.Karl-Otto Pohl. 

f< However signs have appeared that a 
^ L Wilown is on the way. The signs were 
Nevertheless Hie first step to sb ferf beforc ,hc en 8 inccrin 8 workers’ 
working life has already beentakS ^ ebL ' gan ' 

early retirement measures approved lnlhe firsl <l uar,cr ,h,s y cur « B«>«* na " 
eently makes it possible for bothi* ^al product grew 3.4 per ecnl and, in 
to agree a reduction. These measured k!dilion ’ rc{ l uircmcnts for fu,lire 
volve all who are 58 and over. jwwth improved. 

A worker taking early reiiremcmfc Profi,s and ex P ec,ed P r ° ri,s hav c im- 
65 per cent of his lust gross pay i|j poved. West German firms improved 
employer takes on an unemployeds fcir competitiveness on international 
son as a replacement 35 per cent oft tato. as can be seen from increased 
cost would be refunded by the Feds 

Labour Office in Nuremberg. ConitT Wage settlements range between 3.3 
lions for pension and health insort: ad 3.4 per cent for 1984 so that there 
would be defrayed by employer amlt is enough leeway for employers to irn- 
cmploycc on a fifty-fifty basis. prove profits and invest more. 

1 he 65 per cent of the lastgrosoii Nevertheless recently the Bundesbank 
is a minium m n limit that can be a Mirth institutes have adopted a cau- 
cccdcd by a wage negotiation. Thth kw approach to the economic future, 
industry ami catering union, foroi- This only marginally due to the strike, 
pie. lias concluded a national ngrcec a weak period occurred at the end of 
ui early rciiremcni: workers wjioufc fc first quarter not only in industrial 
pension at 58 receive 75 perceniolt [reduction but also in orders received, 
gross monthly wage, that is about 8(p [j production and incoming orders 
cent ol the net monthly pay. itwe was a four per cent decline in 
I'he ud vantage of early retireraw M-The Economic Affairs Ministry 
that n doesn’t put more strain on f* pike of a slight slip up. 
sum insurance. Uosts are moreort fo an analysis the Bundesbank mcn- 
Mi cd in the employer. awd temporary influences such 

In view ol this considerable financ. I 
burden it is reasonable to ask iflhfii 
would really contribute to reducing c 
employment. 

Sceptics say not. Their reason isi 
a company's decision to take on v> 
people is made alter considering d 
commercial position. The deri® 
would he based oil cost considem® 
and an economic predictions. 

But in places where it will be cssffif 
to take on new people it will I*c hariw 
many companies to find in llte regiF 
labour market qualified people 
the same holds true lor a reduced^ 
illy week. 1 

Nii worker is obliged logoinio^ 
retirement with the measures. 

• duced. hut in those companies thS* 
doing well ami need to increase 
workforce there would be moral $ 
sure on elderly workers to retires^ 
their will. ; 

It would be hard to resist tfib'^ 
cealed compulsion" of “solidarity® 1 ! 
young unemployed people". Bonny? 
ohologist Professor Ursula Lehr ^ ; 

“We are in danger of mobilising an* 11 ? • 
of discontented old men." 

A glance at. the immediate 
shows how difficult it will be to inf* 
duee a shortened working life 
larly in view of the changes to ^6 
structure in our population. The 
will come in the next century *1 
der people will again be needed- 

In 1980 out of a hundred on IK » 

hour market between the ages of 
60. over 38 were over sixty. But ® 
there will be 4 5 over sixty. 

Twenty years later in 2030 fro® 
cry hundred fit for work no less tha° 
will be over the age of 60- ^ 

' B is conceivable rhat then 
have to work more and for 
number of qualified guest work* 
have to increase. 

Hermann 

(Ounural-AnzeigiT Bunn. 8 !' SBt 


(THE ECONOMY 

Growth on line, but niggling signs 
of a slowdown begin to emerge 


pres- 


• Christ undV&It 

^fidnlicr jJlcrfur 

winter weather, late Easier and wage 
disputes. The bank tried to play down 
the importance of the fall off in econom- 
ic activity by producing a summary ex- 
cluding seasonal influences. 

The latest Ifo (Munich) economic 
survey indicated that the economic 
climate had cooled off. Latest results 
show that the position in the processing 
industries had worsened in April. 

The results of the Ifo survey show 
that not only the employers’ optimism 
has waned but that effective production 
in April had had to be throttled back. 
The Munich economic researchers take 
the view that production plans for next 
month are at stagnation levels. 

Slagging economic activity is not to 
be feared. In several sectors respectable 
growth is expected, the- chemicals indus- 
try is up seven per cent, communic- 
ations technology up ten per cent and 
even in engineering and automobile 
production the outlook docs not look 
too gloomy. 

The outlook for exports looks good. 
There is no confirmation of a decline of 
foreign orders because the strike has 
harmed the ability to deliver. 
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The trade balance in March showed a 
surplus of DM4.5 billion, which is a re- 
spectable result. The April surplus or 
DM2.6 billion did not cover the losses 
recorded by the serice industries so that 
(he April current account balance was 
in minus. 

Activity in the construction industry 
has declined. There has been a marked 
drop in orders since last autumn and 
there are only enough to cover two 
months, which is a similar level to the 
recession year of 1982. 

But the industry does expect an in- 
crease over the entire year. This would 
be mainly due to an improvement com- 
pared with the bad period beginning at 
the end of 1982. 

However, the Central Association of 
the West German Construction Indus- 
try says the industry is heading for stag- 
nation. if not recession. 

Public works are becoming more and 
more a problem child. Medium-term fi- 
nancial planning for building projects 
from 1980 to 1987 has been cut back 
fifty per cent for local authorites. 

The builders association whose mem- 
bers are mainly small tradesmen firms 
and medium-sized organisations takes 
the view that over the next few years 
companies must cut back their capacit- 
ies ami adjust to the changed structure 
or the building industry. 

For the workforce this means the loss 
of 1 50,000 jobs in building. 

The only bright spot in this dull scen- 
ario is that in the future clients will not 
have to reckon with price increases. A 
survey of employers shows that for 


months their has been no price 
sure. 

Less pleasing is that there has been a 
slight increase in the cost of financing. 
The euphoria of a few weeks ago on the 
capital markets has sobered down. Bor- 
rowers must now pay over eight percent 
interest. Here too no improvement is in 
sight, for in the past few weeks there has 
been a strong increase in international 
interest rates. 

West Germany has managed to keep 
clear of this development without com- 
ing to too much harm. 

Investment interest difference be- 
tween the US dollar and the doutsch- 
mark is something morethan five per 
cent. Bank rate here is four per eent and 
in the USA it is nine per cent. If West 
Germany can afford this disparity for 
much longer is anyone's guess. 

It seems that the Bundesbank is un- 
certain about economic growth and re- 
gards the srtrike as serious the current 
strike so it will not consider interest rate 
rises. This could chnnge. 

It cannot be denied that our econo- 
my, so interwoven with foreign trade is 
dependent on foreign interest rate 
developments. The ups and downs of 
the exchange rate have their effect. 
This factor cannot be neglected by the 
Bundesbank when considering its 
monetary policies. 

Here Bundesbank reactions cannot 
be entirely ignored, if rates abroad 
should rise even further — as predicted 
by some of the “gurus". 

A further slide down of the deutsch- 
mark exchange rate cannot be expect- 
ed in the immediate future. But this 
would be hard to bear for it would 
mean an incrensc in import prices — 
recently a good six per cent — and the 
corresponding elTcci on consumer 
prices. 

Fried helm Ost 

(RcinischcMi-rkur/Christ uml Well. 

8 June I 1 . *84) 


Don’t blame strikers for bad 
news, says left-wing group 


T he cxpcclcd economic downswing 
is not a result of the engineering 
workers’ strike, say a group of left-wing 
economists. 

The group, known as the Alternative 
Professors, say the decline is due rather 
due to a slackening of consumer de- 
mand. 

In a special memorandum issued in 
Bonn the economists said that the dec- 
line in the middle of medium-term 
growth development was due to chronic 


fiandelsblatt 

WIinSCHAtt* UND nUANZZEITUNO; 

overcapacity and checked consumer de- 
mand. 

The employers’ view that the 35-hour 
week would be ruinous could not be 
supported. , 

On the one hand the employment of 
more workers would lead to a modest 
increase in costs, but on the other hand 
there would be cost relief because as a 
result of high pay and wages there 
would be greater consumer demand and 
production. 

The net result of increased costs and omic 
cost relief would, they say, in the main lime, 
neither harm profits nor West German 


companies' capacity to compete on iu- 
tcrnalioriiil markets. 

Those who said otherwise were more 
concerned with isolating aitd weakening 
the trade unions, according to the acad- 
emics. 

The reduction of the working week 
would slop plans for dismantling social 
benefits and democratic co-delermina- 
tioh rights, and jeopardise the econonic 
status of workers. 

Since early 1983 the economy had 
not recovered the way government and 
employers had said it had. 

The real impetus for economic 
growth over the past few years had 
come from stock-piling and private con- 
sumption. 

But private consu mption' had not 
been related to an increase in mass 
consumption, but by drawing on sav- 
ings. 

Indeed over the past eighteen 
months there had been a considerable 
increase in industrial capacity, so that 
compared with weak consumer de- 
mand there had been considerable 
overcapacities so that the powerful 
push of further investment, the tradi- 
tional main driving force of an econ- 
has not worked this 


upswing. 


( Hand cKblai i, « June )<i84> 
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Crashes raise question of 
military aircraft controls 


A scries of military aircraft accidents' 
has raised serious questions about 
control over Nalo aircraft in West Ger- 
many. 

Within one week, a Dutch jet crashed 
into the outskirts of the small Rhine 
town of Linz; a British bomber in an air 
show at Aschaffenburg exploded and a 
spectator was hit by part of the ejection 
seat; and a pilotless French Mirage was 
shot down by another French military 
plane, possibly in West German air 
space, and crashed near Karlsruhe. 

Not only West .German Luftwaffe 
planes but also aircraft from seven other 
Western countries regularly fly through 
West German air space, frightening ani- 
mals and people with supersonic flights, 
or thundering through the skies at an al- 
titude of only 75 metres. 

The Western allies use to the full the 
Nato troop statute that grants them the 
right in mount “manoeuvres and other 
exercises" so that they can fulfill the de- 
fence obligations. 

This right is in fact subject to the re- 
gulations governing the use of West 
German airspace. 

That there are accidents such as that 
in Linz, Aschaffenburg and Karlsruhe 
as a result of the 700,000 Flights made 
annually by the West German Luftwaffe 
and the Allies is to be regretted but it 
cannot be avoided, according to an Luf- 
twaffe statement. 

Feathering 
the props 

Dirds caused four billion deutsch- 
M-M marks’ worth of damage worldwide 
last year to aircraft landing or taking off, 
according to the working group of air- 
port ecology, meeting in Bonn. 

About a tenth of the 10,000 reported 
cases of bird damage were in West Ger- 
many. This is two per cent lower than in 
the previous year. 

The Luftwaffe lost no aircraft last 
year through accidents involving birds. 
Normally, they lose four or five aircraft 
a year this way. 

Gerhard Schade, chairman of the work- i 
ing group said that ecological measures 1 
bad helped. He quoted the instance of the I 
•ir°^ ne ' Bomi airport where the number I 
of Dirdp had been heavily reduced, dpa . | 

(Die Well, E5 May 1984) ( 


The West German Luftwaffe declines 
to comment on the number of plane 
crashes in West German air space there 
were in the past year involving West 
German or Allied military aircraft. 

Newspaper readers must themselves 
add up the number of crash reports, it 
would seem. 

The mayor of Linz am Rhein has for 
years complained about the noise of 
West German and Allied military air- 
craft overflying his town. Is it likely that 
he can now, after the air crash, hope for 
a complete discontinuance or a reduc- 
tion of military flights over the town? 

No. In order to exercise for total 
combat conditions the Luftwaffe must 
fly low-level over such townships. 

A spokesman for the Luftwaffe said 
at a press conference after the accident 
at Linz: "The number of complaints 
about noise is not decisive." 

The Luftwaffe argues that the possib- 
ilities of drastically reducing the num- 
ber of tactical exercises, by day and by 
night, in all kinds of weather, out of con- 
sideration for the population, were con- 
siderably limited. 


No assurances could be given about 
low-level supersonic exercises either. 

The Air Force has made it known 
that supersonic training flights (they can 
involve an 80-kilometrc wide flight 
path) are only made at altitudes of not 
less than 1 1,U(J0 metres and only during 
work days excluding the mid-day break. 

There are many limitations on low-le- 
velflying. Sixty-nine major cities, many 
airports and a few controlled areas can- 
not be overflown. Low-level flights can 
only be made from Monday to Friday 
and from seven in the morning to five in 
the evening, and at levels not below 1 50 
metres, and in sparsely populated areas 
at an altitude not less than 75 metres. 
These regulations are in effect for West 
German and Allied military aircraft. 

Is it likely that there will he any reduc- 
tion of military aircraft flights in West 
German air space, or at least over heavily 
populated areas in the future? Not much. 

According to a Luftwaffe spokesman 
any further limitations would harm 
West German and Allied pilot training. 

“The threat posed by the military for- 
ces of a presumed opponent make West 
Germany a possible area for operations 
for low-level armed enemy aircraft,” 
says General Gunter Raulf. 

“This means that Nato’s air forces 
must be geographically and weathcrwisc 
at home in this considerable area.” “So 
we have to exercise in a realistic manner 
over West German territory," ( ^ )(I 

(Mnnnhuinvr Morgen, l.ljuiu- 1 <iH4 j 





Harrier explodes at air show 

“eTr,"’," ::vr! i el F „^ t ,o: ^ : 8 7 n er, ,' ca, h - ,aka ■ o,, ^ ■>— 

Bavaria. The pilot elected safely hut i 8 r 8how ,n Aschaffenburg, 
Mon seat apparatus * ° nl00ker WM hl * *>» Part of tha ejac- 
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Pilots list the 
airports and 
their faults 

JTflIitrr©rn0t-3fnattor 


IT ivc of West Germany’s ten con^ 
A cml imports arc iiiismisfartorv i- 
cording in the International Pilots., 
social ion (IFALFA). 1 

Sntirhriickeii and Stuttgart «i J 
worst reports. * 

The judgment was issued by the W t - 
Gcrmnn Pilots Association, Codr 
which hns 2,042 members. 

According to the pilots' spokjst; 
Horst Gchlcii there were a few njo*. 
lems in Saarbriickon and Siuhp 
stemming from particular features} 
(he area. 

The IFALPA lists airports with 
stars”, meaning very unsatisfacto 
when air safety is inadequate or the? 
proach is dangerous, when prevail 
weather conditions are difficuli. 
pilots, because of noise pollution. hr; 
oidy a limited choice of runway orsbt 
the air space is over- crowded. 

Frankfurt. Hamburg and Drew 
were listed as “unsatisfactory", nltlwjt 
West German pilots admit that effort 
have been made in I lie meantime tot 
prove the situation. Up uniil W 
Hamburg's import was listed as 
unsatisfactory”. 

Frankfurt is indeed not listed s 
good, but the pilots association said ifc 
with the construction of runway rau 
present undei way. ami the re-coni 
t inning of north runway, Frankfurt «1 
soon Ik* taken olf the unsatisfactory fi>t 
The inn in complaint with Bremen 
the landing runway. The end of a rot- 
way should be without hindrance. 

No comment has been made abet' 
Cologne-lb mu, Munich. DilsscMd 
I lanover or Nuremberg. 

In explanation ol the IFALPA fit 
Flight Captain Detlef Kraclit said: “Tb 
criticism of West German airports h 
the International Pilols Associate 
does not mean that the airports are w 
sale. 

“But these defects make flying a*® 
difficult, give the pilot an added burden 
increase noise because of in-flight opfr 
ations and in many cases cause fr 
creased costs for the airport. The list* 5 
published to aid pilots." 

dp 

(Kitlncr Sljdl-Anreiger. 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in German/ 



Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This Is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an • 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


■ manufacturer's or supplier’s 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4, indexed In 
English and French. . 

Price: DM80.25 post free in 
Germany, DM90 cif abroad. 

Air mail extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller 


DAV-Verlagshaus 
Postfach 11 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (061 51)33661 
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Components for European 
launcher Ariane 


Ariane is used to orbit communication satellites and 
commercial observation satellites. We expect that, 
between 1983 and 1990, some 45 to 60 satellites will be 
launched with this rocket. MAN. is involved In the 
series production of the Viking engines for the first two 
stages and Is also responsible for the development and 
production of the rear supporting structure {thrust 
frame) and the toroidal tank In the first stage. 
Turbopump and gas generator are very important 
subsystems of the VIKING engine. The turbopump 

GHH for the worid markets 

• with a diversified range of 
products and services 

• series production lo a high 
design standard 

• high-quality specialist 
production 

• system-based tiexibie 
solutions to the problems 
of plant construction: 

backed up by intensive R & D 

efforts 


injects the two fuel components Into the combustion 
chamber at the necessary pressure. The gas generator 
produces the hot gas for driving the turbopump and 
pressurising the fuel tank while the rocket Is in flight. 
MAN. has delivered 150 turbopumps, 25 of those have 
successfully operated In ARIANE launches. 

The GHH Group member companies are pursuing 
progress In engineering on a world-wide scale, through 
target-oriented innovation and the continuous further 
development of proven concepts. 
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GHH-GRUPPEI 


Supplies and services for 

• the basic and producer-goods 
industries 

• the energy industry 

• transport and mechanical handling 

• communications engineering 

• chemical and process engineering 

• the construction industry 

• the processing Industry 

GutehoffnungsnOUe Aktienvereln 
D-4200 Oberheu8en, W. Germany 
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THE ARTS 


The Karajan affair: more 
than just one sour note 


W est Berlin's culture senator, Volk- 
er Hass enter, has not given up 
hope that the Herbert von Karajan af- 
fair will eventually be straightened out. 

But Karajan's decision to invite the 
Vienna Philharmonic to Salzburg in 
place of the Berlin Philharmonic was an 
affront that has rniher put paid to any 
hopes of reconciliation. 

Either the orchestra had to knuckle 
down and retain the disliked director 
Peter Girth, and so" lose face, or Karajnn 
could not preserve his o\vn and let Girth 
go. and when not expressed in so many 
words, accept the blame. 

But both sides are too obstinate to 
give way so dramatically, so Karajan's 
official resignation is expected soon. 

This is more, of course, than the er- 
uption of many small grouses (hat have 
built up over years of working together. 

It is more than just a cabal formed by 
some of the orchestra members. 

And recently it has appeared that it is 
more than the dispute thai has arisen by 
the engagement of the solo clarinettist 
Sabine Meyer, whom Karajan pressured 

Mexican wins 
booksellers’ 
peace prize 

O ctavio Paz, the Mexican poet and 
essayist, has been awarded the 
West German Booksellers’ Peace Prize. 
He is the first Mexican to get the award 
in its 34-ycar history. 

He will be presented with the prize at 
(he end of the Frankfurt Book Fair on 7 
October. It carries carries a cash award 
of DM25,000. 

Paz fought against Franco in the 
Spanish Civil War and lost his belief in 


Girth into engaging for a trial period. 
Sabine Meyer voluntarily gave up her 
position in the orchestra hoping to res- 
tore peace between Karajan and (he or- 
chestra. 

What is being debated is the orchest- 
ra's hundred-year independence that 
was celebrated with much fanfare two 
years ago. 

The unique independence of the or- 
chestra that gives to the orchestra mem- 
bers a say in important decisions was no 
longer compatible with Herbert von 
Karajan's autocratic attitudes at the 
conductor's desk. 

Karajan had gradually got used to 
having absolute domination over musi- 
cal matters and a say in matters that did 
not directly concern music, and the or- 
chestra freely let hint have his way. 

After years of considerable interna- 
tional success the two were bound to- 
gether, body and soul, in a life-long con- 
tract when Karajan was 65, stipulating 
that oply Karajan himself could break 
the contract, not the orchestra or the 
West Berlin Senate. He is now 76. 

The artistic marriage between Kara- 
jan and the orchestra was very profit- 
able. At the same time as the Karajnn 
contract the stale-subsidised Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra began to make 
music under the name of the Berlin 
Philharmonic making on its own ac- 
count LP records and working for the 
audio-visual media under its chief con- 
ductor. 

The West Berlin Senate and public 
opinion regarded this with mixed feel- 
ings, since the private activities threat- 
ened more and more to overshadow the 
orchestra’s official engagemeats, nl- 


But the new chief conductor, be he 
Ricardo Muti, Seiji Ozawa or Lorin Ma- 
azcl is not likely to accept a situation 
when orchestra members engage in so 
many other activities, particularly 
chamhcr music, and only play with the 
orchestra sporadically. 

In fact the ominous chamber orchest- 
ra, a problem for Karajan, has been 
brought into the open. 

It was set out definitively last year 
that only a maximum of thirty could 
participate in chamber music, and thin 
only thirty orchestra members could 
take part in n chamber concert planned 
for New York in October. 

A limitation of subsidiary work, no 
matter how lucrative it might be, was 
unavoidableif the orchestra's quality 
was to be maintained. 

It is always sad when n long period of 
artistic brilliance has to come to such a 

Continued on page 11 





THE cinema 

China wins award at 
Munich festival 


Herbert von Karajan . . . autocraft 

(PhniniSiMj; 


Team + computer = the nuts 
and bolts of James Joyce 


the ideais of Marxism. He has always re- though this was niso fame for the city. 

carded himself as an nursutnr 9C a nrvn I _ L' ni<nin n _ a . > 


garded himself as an outsider, as a poet- 
ic irregular, as in his Labyrinth of Lonel- 
iness that appeared in 1950. 

Of mixed Spanish-1 ndian blood Paz, 
wedged between doctrinaire Marxism 
and an all-powerful ruling party, became 
an embittered opponent of totalitarian-, 
ism. Unlike other fellow-travellers Paz 
adopted a sceptical and later aggressive 
stance towards Fidel Castro’s Cuba. 

He maintained that this was just as in- 
human, a regime as that of Pinochet in 
Chile — and as a consequence invoked . 

storms of intellectual indignation! 

But this did not worry PaZ, now 70. He 
has not changed the political principles 
he holds, which he formed in the 1930s. . . 

I prefer intellectuals as dissidents, as 
outsiders of the society in which they 
live.” This is a characteristic Paz states 
ment that describes his own position. No 
particular camp can claim him Tor its 
own. 

He is a lawyer's son. He founded his 
first magazine when he was 17. He broke 
off his studies so as to leach in a village 
school. For many years he lived in Eu- 
rope, and was Mexican ambassador. in 
Japan and India. 

In 1968, when the police fired on de- 
monstrating students in Mexico' City he 
resigned his post in protest against the 
blood bath. Paz is an uncomfortable cri- 

,!C ‘ WoifScheller 

(Vorwam. 7 June 1 984 j 


Karajan was convinced that the or- 
chestra would nqt kill off the goose that 
was laying the golden eggs, otherwise 
perhaps he would not have gone so far. 

No matter how magical Karajan's 
name may be, the orchestra is brilliant 
enough to maintain its reputation under 
another chief 'conductor if the right man 
is chosen. Officially this theme is totally 
taboo. 


J ames Joyce, the Irishman and master 
of “internal dialogue” look seven ye- 
ars to write his mammoth work, uivsscs. 

The English philologist Professor 
Hans Waller Gabier of Munich and his 
(cant have taken just as long to filler the 
essence from a mountain of data, a 
quarter of a million words from the 
Joyce original. 

With the help of a DM500,000 grant 
from the West German Research Socie- 
ty and the aid of a time-saving computer 
that was fed the material, it was pnssihle 
to “rub out” more than 5.000 errors and 
error groups and so turn out from the 
main work what the author originally in- 
tended. 

The practical assistance given by the 
university computer has mnde it possi- 
ble to produce the work in three volume 
with 2,000 pages in English which 
would have taken many academicians 
ages to do silling at a desk. 

Joyce needed eight years to plan his 
book, complicated in language and con- 
tent. Gahlcr will be able to bring out his 
criticial edition on 16 June at the 9lh In- 
ternational James Joyce Symposium in 
Frankfurt. 

Eighty years to the day noted by 
Joyce in his novel, 16 June 1904, the re- 
found original will be presented. The 
computer has gone through five differ- 
ent texts word for word. 


Apart from the handwritten iai.6 
Roscnhuch manuscript, that “was if. 
In r for editorial work” there werety 
written transcripts. Thirteen of the^ 
teen chapters appeared in the Amen^ 
I he Little Review between 1918* 
1920, until Joyce went into too he 
sexual details for the publisher 
The first edition of 1922 wasbK 
on this early publication as well ast| 
re-print in 1926 which Joyce himself 
edited considerably. 


The “essence" of Ulysses is not p4/.ibly as a result, with a record numhe 


what the computer documented 4 
processed, but the English philolflpf 
used the 
doubt. 


. , TV corporations from 

hand-written text in cuKsflfeicrn Qnt | (-Insicrn Europe. North 
^ South America. Australia, Africa 


The computet had to recugnue ajad Asia were represented • virtually 

L to cm ire wurld. 

ftc gap between the civilisations ami 
wiahystems of competing countries at 
^ defies even ihc best will in the 
,iwld and the neatest turn ul phrase. 
; W has failed to create Md. ulum's glo- 


lurf out between 6,000 und 7,000 « 
crcpnncics and errors that the Frttf 
printer of the 1922 edition made. 

The new edition of Ulysses cosisSJ 
anil is aimed at scholars, publish 
people ami translators. 


According lo Professor 


"English printers changed the iwj 
pro hen si hie and incomplete partsdij 
novel hcause ot Joyce's individual w 
the English language." 

Bui that is not all. Joyce himtfllpj 
his publishers many headaches. hJ 
changed the whole concept, chant 
pages and filled the margins with afe 
ations up to the final proof. He 


0^1^ village, 


ORDER FORM 

!* W | h „ a ;l a ^g^XL E ): 0ERMAN ™ u "'“ ,urth " »> the 


Six months Deutsche Marks 23.00 

Twelve months Deutsche Marks 45.00 

(Underline yrfialever applicable) 


Messrs /Mr /Mrs /Miss 

Name 

Profession . . , . . , 
Street ........ 

City ] 

Country 


proof after proof with alteration^ K In disbelief 
third of Ulysses comes from these ^ I# of Ufe. 
dm mend ment. s. 


Zip Code 


thf r cBii?SS™ IUm thS completed order form to: 

.«aa^^igss^sa. 


ralisl. who built up his work 
brick, would strike out passages o' 1 
hand. The new edition, to be pub®? 
by an American publishing hous f< 
presented the "purified" definitive 
tion. 

Professor Gahlcr hopes that the ^ 
2,000 copies of the three-volume 
lion of the original text, decorated 
Ulysses* bow, will in two or three) . 
time become the “normar ediw" 
English of the novel. 

About a fifth of the "corrections. ( 
be important for translators- The 
actcr of the young Stephen DeuN 11 - 
comes more self-confident. . 

Professor G abler hopes to 
his work on Joyce and critically 
whole of Joyce. .. 

Itanns-Jochenm^ 
(lircuiL'r Nachiichicfl- 5 1 UD 


hina sprang a surprise by winning 
an award nt the Munich interna- 
j festival of films for the young, 
was the first time China had en- 
|, and it first had lo come to terms 
the fact that the festival is for ev- 
ly- and that includes the Soviet 

China submitted three entries and 
that although it and the United 
might be miles apart in other 
up, they are not when it comes to 
Wren’s films. 

This is the 20th year of the Prix Jeu- 
;iwe awards, which are made at the fes- 
SnLand the critics gave the organisers 
ipi on the back. 

Ingo Hermann, head of educational 
Wat ZDF, for instance, noted that they 
bddealt for 20 years with "titles, form 
ml quality aimed ill being the child’s 
locate In what were often difficult 
auditions, courageously exposing 
dtraselve.s and the products to debate. 
'What came to light was. as I saw it, 
cahing less limn a supranational media 
[rfturc for children ami young peoplc 
Jui has some thing lo set against the un- 
litting reproduction of commercialised 
Mscnsc on TV (and. to a growing ex- 
tun, on video cassettes ami killer com- 
pHcrs)." 

Such tributes and other words of 
pise formed a mere accompaniment to 
ifolival that in other respects was the 
uk as ever: normal, attractive and. nr- 


rfemries. 

Fifty-seven 


, ^ U1 what makes the bumper TV and 
jjvshow mixture of the Prix Jcunesse 
;taivalso pleasant is that there are al- 
l| yschangcs and surprises. 

A German TV reporter was struck 
^ ^ lc XV!, y whh-'h Third 
# 0I ™ representatives are steadily less 
.^Fno comply with Western standards 
increasingly inclined to shake their 
i*Ms in disbelief at aspects of the 


y ^ a British TV film entry, for ■■■- 

On the other hand. Joyce, the *’“ chiW *»»;•* 11 

list, who built uo his work bnck 1 which I bird World film- 

i 1 7 rs m Munich felt was very odd. 


Wefully nurtured prejudices about 
quality of a country’s children's 
Ms d Qin • surv ' v e more than two fes- 

t£ta' S v Car ' s sur P r > Jitt was China. C’lii- 
children's 'IV consists of three 

Wammcs 


'ughout 
y were 
children. 


s IV consists 
a week. For 10 years. 
Ihc cultural revolution, 
no productions at till for 

l|k toe United Stales, in contrast, 

p, ‘ are now round-the-clock cable TV 

.. grammes for children in addition to 
output. 

Nance Odcon Channel, for in- 
tum-j. Produced by Warner Bros, 
dty .1.3 hours of children's TV a 

** ,ou Rh media systems may 
Messages put across in children's 


programmes have much in common, re- 
gardless whether they are a little clum- 
sy, as in China, or smooth and pop, as in 
America. 

The prize-winning Chinese entry, en- 
titled Grass Engineers, told the tale of a 
school competition for which the child- 
ren designed the weirdest, must imagin- 
ative and improbable cars imaginable. 

Confucius, as the head of Chinese 
children's TV, Shou Yuanjtin. gently re- 
minded the Munich audience, encou- 
raged everyone to make full use of their 
talents. 

Most Americans may feel a greater 
affinity to Kung Fu than to Confucius. 
There were certainly definite appeals lo 
ambition in US programmes entered. 

“Do something! Make the most of 
yourselves!” seemed to be the message. 
It differed surprisingly little from the 
Chinese message, although it was put 
across more suggestively and with grea- 
ter formal perfection (and more woolly 
animals). 

The Chinese, incidentally, seem keen 
on woolly animals. Ever since Sesame 
Street’s Big Bird perched on the Great 
Wall of China (Big Bird in China was a 
1 9X3 Sino- American cu- product ion) 
Shou Yuanjun has wanted a similar ani- 
mal for Chinese children’s TV: a Big 
Paiuia, of course. 

Big Bird in China was not uniformly 
popular in Munich. It certainly showed 
dial Americans and Chinese share a lik- 
ing for sentimental kitsch. 

One reporter muttered “A cultural 
disgrace!" ns Big Bird and Barkley the 
shaggy dog jumped up and down, wav- 
ing to all and sundry, on Chinese tourist 
sights. 

II was, perhaps, just as well that Se- 
same Street was represented by another 
programme entitled Don't Eat the Pic- 
tures that was uniformly acclaimed. 

It took Big Bird. Ernie, Bert and the 
crew to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. where they are as witty and amus- 
ing as US TV at its best can he. 

Programmes of this kind arc aimed at 
expanding children's horizons in an en- 
tertaining manner, which was more than 
could he said for all entries. 

Entries in the storytelling and infor- 
mation categories were a fair' mixture of 
average and outstanding productions, 
whereas the entertainment category 
was, in ti word, depressing. 

Artificial creatures careered round 
the studios, arts and crafts came to the 
fore, and children were east in the guise 
of junior adults. It was all a sad reflec- 
tion on the abysmal quality of TV enter- 
tainment for grown-ups. 

If Sesame Street had not been to the 
museum the first prize for entertain- 
ment could well have gone to the festiv- 
al’s coffee break. Cornelia llolesch 

(SiltldCHIschc Zi-iiung, 1 2 June IVft4) 
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Bernhard Mlnettl In Thomas Bernhard's Dar Schein trOgt at the Berlin drama 
festival t Photo: Schauspii'lhaus Bochum) 

■ THE THEATRE 

A violent, real-life sequel to 
a theatrical Peepshow 

A s coincidence would have it, at the ■ .■■■ i •.■v 1 .. . ' - 

cud of the Berlin drama festival a 
tabloid daily told the tale of an intruder 
in a West Berlin apartment who forced a 
woman student at knifepoint to “do it 
the way they do at the peepshow.” 

Peepshow was the title of a Bochum 
production directed by George Tahori 
in which the 70-year-nld scion of a 
Hungarian Jewish family illustrates the 
Freudian wisdom that birth is the first 
shock in life and (hat a boy loves his 
mother mure than his father. 

Violence was illustrated, but little 
else was to be learnt, which came as a 
surprise alter Tnhori's imaginative, sen- 
sitive Munich production of Beckett's 
Waiting for Godot. 

It and Peter Zadck’s no-nonsense 
Munich production of Ibsen's The Mas- 
ler-IUtilder were, on reflection, the high- 
lights of the festival. 

Nausea, blood and excrement were 
prominent in a Bochum production of 
Hcincr Muller’s Vcrkommcne Ufer Me- 
deamaterial Landxchaft mil Argonamen, 
directed by Manfretl Karge and Thomas 
Langhoff. 

Kirsten Dene is a marvellous Medea, 
slicing her slaughtered sons as meal 
from a can. But the effect was not shock; 
it was more on the banal side. 

Robert Wilson’s The Civil Wars t so 
successful on the Rhine, came from Co- 
logne. It was a spectacular directed by 
.Wilson, who ,wa.s also, responsible for 
stage effects and lighting. 

Technical complexity left the Co- 
logne company with no choice but to 
perform the play in Berlin’s Internation- 
al Congress Centre, an unfortunate ve- 
nue where one always feels as though 


Continued from page 10 
shabby end. But there was a shady side 
lo their harmony. 

The chief conductor and the orchest- 
ra were one in their reserve as regards 
new music and changes in philharmonic 
concert management. Both sides arc nor 
particularly interested in having a direc- 
tor with flair. * 

It will be seen when it comes to elect- 
ing a new conductor and a new director 


if the crisis was beneficial, whether a 
way forward will be found or whether 
the Berlin Philharmonic will lapse into 
complacency. 

That would certainly be the case if the 
affair sinks into a “comfortable" solu- 
tion and that no rein is given to the div- 
ergent individual interests of the or- 
chestra. 

- . Rudolph Ganz 
(Kolni:r’Siudl Anzeigcr, 7 June 1984) 


one is trapped in an air chamber below 
deck in the Titanic. 

Wilson's spectacular was accordingly 
experienced as a sequence of alii active 
hut fairly confusing and arbitrarily ar- 
ranged submarine scenes. 

Bernhard Minctti starred again in Der 
Schein triigt, written by Thomas Bernh- 
ard and directed by Clous Peymann. 

Yet one wonders whether this mutual 
affinity (of Mincili and Bernhard) is not 
verging on mania. Minetti was very 
much his usual self. 

Rudolf Noclic's Hamburg product ion 
of Gerhart Hauptmann’s Michael Kra- 
mer was nut one of his best either. 

Views differed in Berlin on the Mu- 
nich production of Lessing's Emilia Ga- 
lon i by GDR director Thomas Lung-' 
hoff, who at one stage was lipped lo suc- 
ceed Jurgen Flimm in Cologne. 

They also differed on Wolfgang Cle- 
men's Mannheim production of Che- 
khov’s Uncle Vanya. But both were not 
bad for much of the time. 

Neither was Pcyniann’s Bochum pro- 
duction of Shakespeare’s The Winter's 
Tale with its wonderful panoramic set 
by Karl Ernst Herrmann. 

But was (he director attempting too 
much by trying to recreate Sicily and 
Bohemia on stage at the same time? Or 
did the cast simply have a bad day in 
Berlin? 

This final production of the festival 
shared with the first, the Munich pro- 
duction of Franz Xaver Kroctz’s Nicht 
Fiseh nicht Fleisch, directed by the 
playwright, the drawback of being over-j 
loaded toward the end. 

The entire 20-day festival, with 13 
“productions of the year,” was arguably 
overloaded, with the emphasis on Bo- 
chum and Munich. 

There was also a comprehensive ac- 
companying programme, including 
readings of plays not yet staged and a 
show of mime, music, dance and theatre 
at the Academy of Arts. 

Jurgen Beckeimann 
(Kulncr Siaili-Anzciger. S June ] 984 ) 
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THE ENVIRONMENT 


Dumped poison: factory is 
threatened with closure 


High concentrations of dioxin have 
been found in pesticide process waste at 
a Hamburg chemicals factory. Dioxin is 
the chemical involved In (he infamous 
Sevcso case in north Italy. Hamburg 
city has threatened to shut the factory if 
it cannot demonstrate that no more di- 
oxin is being produced. 


T he C. H. Boehringcr firm at Moor- 
flcet, an outer suburb, has for years 
been fighting a running battle with envi- 
ronmentalists. It has been accused of 
being the main source of toxic waste in 
Hamburg. 

Market gardeners in the area have 
sued the company for polluting fruit and 
vegetables. Doctors say more babies in 
the urea arc born deformed than any- 
where else in the city. 

The authorities have been less than 
assiduous for years in checking out the 
works. No one. of course, is admitting 
that. 

The fact is that there are 300 jobs at 
the works and unemployment in Ham- 
burg is above the national average. 

One Hamburg senator cynically com- 
mented that where there are jobs and 
prosperity, you can't expect the air of a 
holiday resort. 

Yet if the latest readings are accurate, 
the Boeh ringer works have for years 
been an environmental scandal. 


A high dioxin count occurs in waste 
from the output of hcxachlorcyclohex- 
une, or HCH, a pesticide marketed un- 
der the trade-name Lindan and recom- 
mended by the Bavarian government to 
deal with the bark beetle. 

The Swiss authorities have for 
months been wondering haw to destroy 
the drums of dioxin waste from Seveso 
in Italy that "disappeared" in trunsit and 
were found in an old shed in France. 

Hundreds of drums of Boehringcr 
waste that may well be no less lethal arc 
piling up at a dump near Kassel. 

The management of the dump hns 
been notified by the Hamburg environ- 
mental authorities that the HCH waste, 
which hns been stored there for some 
time, probably contains dioxin. 

The Kassel dump consists of under- 
ground vaults, so retrieving the drums 
to insulate them is said to be no prob- 
lem. 

Environmental Affairs Senator Wolf- 
gang Curilla has ordered Boehringcr to 
slop shipping HCH waste — a toil a day 
— to Kassel. 

In May Iasi year the company yielded 
to heavy political and public pressure 
and slopped manufacturing a weedkiller 
used as a defoliant by the Americans in 
Vietnam because its process waste con- 
tained dioxin. HCH waste didn’t, the 
management assured the authorities. 

Politicians initially look this assur- 
ance at face value. The Green-Alterna- 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation 
humidity* sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic factsand figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 22.80; 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp., DM 19.80; : i 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp., DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Poslfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 



The Hamburg factory of the chemicals firm H. C. Boehrlnger la picketed! 
members of the International environment protection organisation, Rot 
Wood. 


live List, an Opposition group in the 
Hamburg city council, says this was an 
admission of total defeat. 

There can he no denying that the 300 
jobs at the Moorflcct works have influ- 
enced political decisions. Unemploy- 
ment in Hamburg is above the national 
average and the Social Democrat- run 
council has always been accused of hos- 
tility toward industry. 

So maybe, although no-one will offi- 
cially admit to anything of the kind, the 
authorities turned a blind eye to what 
was going at the controversial chemicals 
factory and weren't as strict us they 
might have been. 

The latest readings go a long way 
toward accounting for dioxin pollution 
at the nearby (iuorgswerdur waste lip. 
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1 MEDICINE 

Relax, take a tranquilliser 
- and become addicted 


(n»»t 

which was where HCH waste ng 
mainly to be dumped. 

The management dispute the vaEdn 
of such claims unit the accuracy of ill 
readings, saying their measurenitD 
show a inueh lower dioxin count istk 
waste. 

But that lets the cal out of theta* 
T hey used Maunehly to deny [hereof 
any dioxin in it at all. 

The works now may face closure ct 
less the company complies with a me 
her of strict legulalions. include 
harmless dioxin counts in effluent Ki 
from the works smokestacks. No-k 
knows how high they used to be; red 
ings have never been taken. 

iliomus W'olgw 
(MuiiiiIiciiik'i Mm in'll. K June li! 


Toxic waste ‘reaching supplies 
of ground water’ 


G round water, which used to be re- 
garded as unpolluted, is increasing- 
ly threatened by old toxic waste seeping 
down to the water table, chemists were 
told at a Bad Homburg conference. 

Experts used to he convinced, said 
Dr Klaus Habcrcr, of Wiesbaden, that 
ground water was completely free of im- 
purities after passing through the soil 
and spending time underground. 

Ground water is widely used in the 
Federal Republic of Germany ns u 
source of tap water. 

But toxic waste dumped on rubbish 
tips in days when people were not as 


Agriculluic and forestry arc 


T here are three main psycho-pharm- 
aceutical drugs, anli-depressivcs, 
KHO-lepiic drugs and tranquillisers. 

1- Anti-deprcssive and ncuro-lcplic 
have been used successfully world- 
wide 'against psychosis, and have made 
ge easier for patients suffering from de- 
jrtuion, mania or schizophrenia. 

Whai is more they have been used in 
fating pain, combined with harmless 
Ljflcines such ns aspirin. Both groups 
Tmoi cause addiction. 

' On the other hand it is become more 
L) more obvious dial tranquillisers, 
[fed as sedatives and soporifics, can 
kquenily lead to severe addiction. The 
lide-sprcad use of tranquillisers today 
isprobably based on this characteristic. 
The most important tranquillisers arc 
itaiM-diacepine-dcrivntives (Valium, 
librium, Tavor, Lcxotanil, Adumbrnn, 
tohypnol, Frisium etc). 

has been estimated that eight per 
gal of adults in the industrialised 
coons take bcnzo-dinccpinc and are 
kpfndent on it. Among older people it 
Bin percent. 

Addiction is the most frequent afflic- 
UD of those admitted to psychiatric 
(kits, and, after alcoholism, uddiclion 
bbenzo-diaccpine is the most frequent. 
When anew preparation of this group 
ippears on the market it is always mttin- 
.Diud that unlike other preparations, 
but* one docs not cause addiction. 

But specialists as well as producers 
k* that nil hen/o-diaccpinc prepar- 
es appearing on the market have the 
dependence effect, ns they are all 
totted to the same nerve cell receptors. 
A craving and an increase in the 
tog’s use develops with repeated doses 
P- administered). 

kwo-dincepine is one of tile mlilic- 
fa drugs similar in type to harhitu- 
mts. 

The seriousness of this addiction has 
Wcome to light because of the slow sc- 
.Mionofbenz-diiicepine, and the diffi* 


.'ciiA-iiimrcpnic, mid me 

threat to the purity of ground WWA of diagnosing the addiction. 


I / r e 

said, in view of the use of pesticides* 
wccdkilicis, of sewage sludge enrick 
with heavy metal, and overuse offoi 
Users, which has led to a great incr# 
in the nitrate count of ground waltif 
recent years. 

Fertiliser, lie said, must be spread^ 
farmers and wine-growers at 



pollution-conscious as they arc today is 
increasingly proving not to have been 
treated carefully enough. 

Both household waste on local au- 
thority rubbish dumps and industrial 
waste seem to have polluted ground wa- 
ter reserves, and unsatisfactory storage 
and handling of organic matter in the 
past have proved an even worse, and of- 
ten unexpected offender. 

Dr Haber er was particularly unhappy 
about trichorethylene and tetrachlor- 
ethylene. solvents widely used in trade 
and industry (in dry cleaning, for in- 


could be converted into toxic ni 
intestinal bacteria. Infants could bf 
ouxly poisoned and die as a result- 
Extracting nitrate from water ^ 
tremely complicated and costly. n e 
There were no simple solutions. 

The most promising process 

to be biochemical degradation^ ‘ 


fcnzo-diacepine dependcnce.as with 
ip 10 ' or cigarette smoking, develops 
relatively small doses at the be- 
pingihai arc kept up over years. 


But in the end the mental ability to 
resist slackens and doses have to be in- 
creased. 

Good health, productive powers and 
responsive ness suffer also when a per- 
son is dependent on small doses. With- 
drawn! symptoms include anxiety, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, hallucin- 
ations. delirium, epileptic fits and at- 
tempted suicide. 

The considerable number of relapses 
confirms the seriousness of the addic- 
tion, even after competent treatment in 
a specialist department. 

In the majority of cases the addict 
first look the medicine under doctor's 
prescription. The magazine Das ojfent- 
liche Gesundheitswcsen (Public Health 
Affairs) in issue 46, 63 of 1 984 spoke of 
“an epidemic spread bydoctors", 

Benzo-dinccpine is the cause often of 
job or road accidents, of a decline in 
professional abilities and early retire- 
ment. 

The dnngcr of a road accident rose 
five times through hcnzn-diacepinc ac- 
cording to a major epidemologicnl sur- 
vey carried out in Britain. 

The triumphal march of tranquillizers 
in medicine must he seen "together with 
false emancipation that hegnn witli the 
cultural revolution of 1968", said Le- 
bfHswnk’ht’ruttgsnwtiizhi (Life insur- 
ance medicine). 

Then the number of delinquents di- 
rectly involved in drug crimes increased 
by leaps and hounds, according to Fed- 
eral Crime Office figures. In (he first ye- 
ars this crime wave involved in the main 
young people. 

From 1968 onwards there was a 
sharp rise in the incidence of youth al- 
coholism inul alcohol consumption uml 
cigarette smoking among girls mid wom- 
en. Since then there hns been a slmrp in- 
crease in the number of babies injured 
in the wnmh because or alcohol (alcohol 
embryo-pathology). These days the in- 
cidence is .similar to that of mongolism, 
that formerly was the most frequent 
kind of impairment. 

The medical answer to the uninhibi- 
ted craving for release from responsibil- 


ity and for pleasure was an increase in 
the number of tranquillisers prescribed. 

Tile United Nations' Narcotics Com- 
mission, on behalf of the World Health 
Organisation concluded that the conse- 
quences of this change of behaviour 
through bcnzo-diaccpinc addition were 
enormous for industrial and developing 
nations. It was proposed that the World 
Health Organisation in 1984 should 
place bcnzo-diaccpinc on the psycho- 
pharmaceuticals agreement, on a par 
with narcotics. 

It is to be hoped that in West Ger- 
many stronger controls will be applied. 
It is indeed essential that a clearer de- 
scription of the dangers of addiction 
should be included on the packing. 

There has been discussion of a pre- 
scription control through the family 
doctors association, the prohibition of 
combination preparations with tranquil- 
lisers and the inclusion of henzo-diace- 
pine under the provisions of narcotics 
legislation. 

Control through the family doctor as- 
sociation would be difficult because of 
the vast number of prescriptions issued. 
A procedure operated in Hamburg 
could well be a model for a nation-wide 
scheme. In Hamburg prescriptions from 
a doctor for certain medicines are only 
authorised with two stamps. 

A prohibition of combination prepar- 
ations would avoid some of the abuse, 
without disadvantages for the patient 
and an increase in administration. 

Bcnzo-diacepine is not so indispensi- 
blc a medicine as would be supposed 
from the frequency with which it is pre- 
scribed. Although it may sound banal 
the best tranquilliser is work in the gar- 
den. hiking and an evening stroll. 

L-Tryplophnn and weak neuro-lcptic 
drugs (such as Dipiperon) are suitable 
replacements as sedatives and soporif- 
ics to hcnzo-dmccptinc. These medi- 
cines arc to be recommended for many 
patients, seeking io free themselves 
from benzo— diaccpinc dependence 
during the withdrawal phase. 

Bcnzo-diaccpinc is only indispcnsihlc 
in cases of epilepsy (status epilepticus). 
It is also useful for heart attacks and ns 
an anaesthetic, hut in these cases it 
should only he injected by a doctor, and 
not prescribed to a patient in tablet 
form. 

In tablet form hcnzn-diacepinc 
should only he considered for its nniicp- 
ilcptic affects. 

Hans //. Kornhuber 
(Die Well, 9 June 1984) 


je of symbols including Chi- 
! tts J r charac,crs is coming into wide 
time, otherwise water stood to be 1* £ ™ Wes J Germany for children who 

read, speak or spell. 

^rearch has shown that children can 


luted. 

No fertiliser, neither mineral 
ganic. must he used in autumn or language more easily 

when it would probably be wasted "^ersof ih«>lnh.hni. 
of the soil bv rainwater. a ". ,n,nrni!,,lon noun 

Hi gh „ ilrale cun. iE 


1 1 iv liiiiu mu -.imply 

F 10 ihe symbol, which might, for 
LJf* rc Present a hamburger, and 
Her would only have to read the 
hamburger above it. 

“Ken thousand people in West Cier- 
! j^ can neither rend, write nor spell. 


into 

microbe 

niques might also work. 

In cost terms it would 
more sense to keep nitrate p~- ^ 
IcvdaM^ 


|L s ,ri*^ ,em was thought up by an 
f^ald" JCW ’ Carles K. Bliss, a Buch- 


nitrogen hy harnessing ^survivor, as an attempt to create 
nbc. But electrochemical y m ternaii 0 na! ' 1 


makeup 
.olluii® 11 


ground water to as low a 
ble by using fertiliser in the r j» ^ 
About 300 experts attended tw 
day conference. dp 

iHaiulrbW^it* 3" W9 l- 


*lo 7 ,0na * tonguage. It was later 
with much success 
^“.tficUSAandHrilaiii. 

;. e 1979, four hundred specialist 
il «iir a ’ ^ >ar ? nts an d logopaedists have 
U g ,ned * n l hc Bliss language. 

I'tosi |x.? r,n p rey. a specialist teacher 
hait h„ SS u 1 Jorf sa ‘d that "the pioneer 
s been done." He was trained 


Symbol contact 
opens doors 
for handicapped 

for four years in the Canadian Blisssym- 
boiics Communication Institute in Tor- 
onto. He is in charge of training in West 
Germany working together with the 
West German Spastics Association. 

•'Bliss" constructs 25 symbols via cir- 
cles. triangles, squares or wavy lines. 
These can he set lugelhcr and sketch the 
defined object. 

But sometimes a single symbol is not 
enough description, as for example 
House or Letter. But put House and 
Letter together and there is a new mean- 
ing “Post Office”. (House for Letters". 

"Happy" is produced by a stylised 
•■Heart" (feeling) and an arrow pointing 
upwards. 

The person being talked to does not 


Drugs threat to 
sex life, 
doctors warn 


SuddcufsctieZeitung 


need to know the Bliss symbols. For him 
or her the word in conventional script 
appears over the picture. With his index 
finger he can read the “translation" 
word for word on the board. 

The success of "Bliss” is based on the 
fact that children can learn a symbol 
language faster than letters, as scientific 
surveys have shown. 

Speaking with symbols is fun and 
children discover undreamt-of possibi- 
lities for expressing themselves. They 
feel they arc communicating. 

How little they understood of what 
was going on around them during the 
years of silence is exemplified by a ninc- 
tecn-ycar-old girl whose first sentence 
was; ‘ Why — am — I — in — a — wheel- 
chair?” 

Originally Charles K. Bliss, an Aus- 
trian, developed his symbol language 
for a different purpose. 

Bliss, a Jewish chemist, fled from the 
Buehcnwald concentration camp during 
the Second World War, took a ship to 
China. lived for five years in Shanghai 

Continued on page 14 


T he use of psycho-pharmaceuticals 
can impair sexual capacity, accord- 
ing to a survey. 

More than two-thirds of 68 psychia- 
trists questioned by Bernhard Strauss 
and Jan Gross of the Hamburg Univers- 
ity nerve clinic said patients reported 
serious reductions in sexual interest. 

The survey was commissioned by the 
West German Research Society. 

According to the scientists writing in 
Psychiatrischen Praxis, there was fre- 
quently a decrease and not infrequently 
n total decline of sexual interest. 

The psychiatrists questioned said that 
as regards sexual functions men were 
mainly afflicted with a decline in poten- 
cy and women seemed to suffer from 
emotional disturbances and difficulties 
in reaching orgasm. 

Particularly harmful to love life were 
neuro-Ieptic drugs used against schi- 
zophrenia, but also anti-depressants 
and sedatives that contained benzo— 
diaccpine. 

Due to anxiety and shame, the doctors 
said, only about a half of patients con- 
cerned spoke of these side-effects with 
their psychiatrist, and only then after a 
long period of introspection or when the 
medicine was discontinued. 

(Stiil dcuischc Zciiung, I June 19X4) 

Air pollution 
link with 
child illnesses 

T he West German Children's Doc- 
tors Association is demanding a 
central registration office for illnesses 
that linked to environmental pollution. 

Professor Dieter Palitzsch (Geln haus- 
en). speaking at the association's annual 
meeting in Sicgen. said that it would be 
possible to evaluate the effects of un- 
clean air on the respiratory system with 
such a scheme more accurately ttian it 
has been possible to do so until now. 

He pointed out that until now there 
was no overall view of where the danger 
of coughing and suffocation in laryngo 
tracheitis was particularly severe. 

Doctors have noticed over the past 
few years that there has been an in- 
crease in the number of small children 
suffering from this illness that can often 
be fatal. 

Professor Palitzsch told the 300 doc- 
tors and 200 children's nursing sisters 
at the conference that there were no 
grounds for a general uncase among the 
population about the health of the coun- 
try's youth. He said: "Our children arc 
healthier than ever before." 

Nevertheless a close watch over 
developments in environmental pollu- 
tion was necessary. Children's doctors 
must support where possible parent's 
campaigns in this matter. 

Statements made at the conference 
showed that progress had been made in 
reducing the risk to children of X-rays 
by using ultrasonics for diagnosis. 

dpa 

(General -An zeiger Bonn. 4 June 1 984) 
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Rise of unemployment beginning 
to wreak havoc on marriages 


f 

4-1 


M ore iind more marriages are being 
put under pressure because of un- 
employment. Many women now have a 
jobless man around the house and suffer 
agonies as a result. 

A survey reveals that the psychologi- 
cal and social effects of unemployment 
arc more serious that shortage of mo- 
ney. 

Unemployment has wrecked the 19- 
year-old marriage of Georg and Carla 
Becker. Georg, 45. is a professional en- 
gineer who has not worked for a year. 
Carla is 41. They have an IS-year-old 
son. 

“I used to be a full-time housewife 
and mother, "she says. 

Then she began to study, went to 
women's group meetings and study cir- 
cles and. four years ago, started working 
as a .secretary. 'That made me feel more 
Independent and headstrong," she feels. 

Since Georg lost his job he has made 
life difficult for her, she says. He lias 
grown depressive ; and accuses her of 
paying too little attention' to him. 

Jealousy is the main problem. “He has 
nothing else on his mind all day and 
checks every move I make. If I come 
home later there is hell to pay. Either 
that or he bursts into tears." 

She has long ceased to look forward 
to coming home. “1 was used to being a 
housewife and mother," she says, near 
to tears herself, “but now I'm simply dif- 
ferent. Back to the old role? Not me. I 
just couldn't. Now she plans to gel a di- 
vorce. 

Carla Becker may not be her real 
name, but she and her husband are real 
people, and there are plenty more like 
them. 

There is less cash in the kitty, they 
quarrel more and arc more afraid of the 
future. They cat less meat but drink 
more schnapps. They have fewer friends 
and resort more often to violence in the 
faptily. 

These are all .typical effects of unem- 
ployment on families, noted in a survey 
by the research unit of the Federal La- 
bour Office, Nuremberg, 

. The psychological end social effect of 
unemployment on the family was found 
to. weigh much more heavily than shor- 
tage of money. 

• Problems start in the kitchen. If she is 
a housewife and doesn’t go out to work 
she will suddenly find him sitting there 


Continued from page 1 3 

and ended up in Australia, 

After his terrible experiences he want- 
ed to develop a universal language, 
based on Chinese characters, so as to 
create better, understanding between 
peoples, something similar to Esperanto. 

The book he wrote in 1949 went un- 
noticed for twenty years. Then in 1971 
a team of teachers, psychologists, doc- 
tors and therapeutists in Canada sought 
for a. means of communication for the 
disabled who could not speak. They 
stumbled across, the completely deve- 
loped “Bliss” language, full of a wealth 

of information and simple. 

Disabled children can now join child- 
ren who can speak in their lessons. • 
Hermann Griinheitltf 
Andreas Landwehr 
(Rhcinuche Pom. Jo May 1 ymj 
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one morning where she has reigned su- 
preme for years. 

At times he will interfere, claiming to 
be able to do everything better. At times 
he will be apathetic and depressed. 

‘Then he wants to be consoled and 
given a boost," says one housewife con- 
fronted with the problem of a house- 
bound out-of-work husband. “It is as 
though you suddenly had a child, except 
that it’s much more difficult." 

Yet if the wife goes out to work every 
morning he will feel just as upset by the 
reversal of roles. The family's erstwhile 
Foreign Minister and breadwinner now 
has to be maintained by his wife. 

“He was always firmly convinced the 
husband's role was to earn the money 
and decide how it was spent, while the 
wife stayed at home and looked after the 
family," says Frau Becker. 

“He thinks I’m keeping him down,” 
says teacher Sahinc Lange of her unem- 
ployed husband. 

Yet she has to admit thnl she has 
enughe herself asking him whether he 
really had to spend money on this or 
that book, whereas she bought things 
for herself as a matter of course. 

A 40-year-nld unemployed merchant 
navy captain feels lie Ims somehow been 
dropped now his companion mans the 
helm. “Now he tries in bed to rule the 
roost." says girlfriend Ingrid Kohler, “so 
as to feel he is still in charge in ul Icnst 
one department." 

Wives find it hard to come to terms 
with their husbands' greater expect- 
ations. When she comes home exhaust- 
ed after a day’s leaching, snys Sabine 
Lange, “he's standing there waiting for 
me on the doorstep to bombard me with 
everything he has heard on the radio or 
rend somewhere or other." 

She would sooner take a nap on the 
sofa, but doesn't dare. “I feel sorry for 


M arriage ads in West . German 
newspapers still favour charming, 
lovable women and interesting, affec- 
tionate men. Newspapers the length and 
breadth of the country still run small 
ads promising all the traditional values. 

How much truth is there in the old 
cliches? Js it all bunk? What kind of 
people really try to find a man or wom- 
an to share their lives by advertising? 

Hamburg University sociologist Mar- 
got Berghaus has taken a closer look at 
the newspaper marriage mart, inter- 
viewing many advertisers in north Ger- 
many and sending questionnaires to 
others all over the country. 

Dr Berghaus’s survey is the first 
scientific investigation of its kind ever 
undertaken in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, and she arrives at a number 
of surprising conclusions. 

Advertisers include not just the so- 
cially disadvantaged but also people of 
both sexes who most would classify as 
leading successful lives. They don’t live 
in isolation and have many friends and 
acquaintances. 


him. He doesn't have anyone else to talk 
to.” 

As a resuh she swallows her irrita- 
tion. but they often quarrel over minor 
details, such ns a coffee cup he has for- 
gotten to put back in the cupboard. Yet 
if she tells him she can't be bothered lis- 
tening to what he has to say she hns a 
guilty conscience. 

The situation is much the same as that 
of husbands who go out to work and 
wives who don't. 

“Just as housewives tend to sec their 
husbands as a substitute for the great 
wide world," says Barbara Rohr, a Bre- 
men University don whose partner is 
out of work, “unemployed husbands 
now expect their wives to bring the 
world into their lives. In the final analy- 
sis that is the kiss of death for any rela- 
tionship.” 

Come home soon, hubbies plead. 
Don’t go away. Console me. Leave me 
alone. Suffer with me. Cheer me up. Tell 
me something. Expectations grow im- 
measurably. 

Women feel duty-bound to try and 
oblige: as mothers, consolers, entertain- 
ers, levellers. They have always been 
taught that it is up to them to be the 
heart and soul of a relationship, to keep 
the family together, to promote har- 
mony. 

Women are in Mule or no position to 
free themselves from the role of sacrifi- 
cial mother and helper. It is what is gen- 
erally expected of a good wife. 

She used to ply him with love, food 
and clean clothes to ensure that he 
turned up at work the next day as fresh 
as a daisy. Now she feels responsible fur 
problems over which she has no influ- 
ence. 

The consequences can he devastat- 
ing. "I just can’t hear his moaning any 
longer," one wife says. “He slicks to me 
like glue yet still behaves as though lie 
were God’s gift to woman. 

“At times I simply don’t go home al- 
ter work if I’m in a good mood. He’s out 
of work nnd I’m at the end of my tether." 

Since her husband has been unem- 
ployed, she concludes, she has found it 


Love, romance 
flourish in 
the small ads 

They are middle-aged, mainly di 
voreed, and make up 30 per cent of ihv 
total and the largest single group. 

Dr Berghaus attributes the numcrica 
strength of this group to the fact thin 
they see marriage and lonely hearts ad.> 
in the papers as a possible means u! 
getting to know a wider range of people. 

Other groups are more keeping with 
accepted clichds. Over 25 per ccm ol 
advertisers, for instance, arc single 
mothers to whom a newspaper adver- 
tisement seems the only way out of iso- 
lation. 

Much the same is true of the “lonely 
young man," a type who may not seem to 
be surely on his own but feels that way 

He often feels his friends and «ic- 
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Did Jesus really live to 
the age of 107 in India? 


STUTTGARTER 

nachrichten 

; i 1 .': 

Muslim sect with adherents in Ger- 


now they are tending to revert low k Muslim sect with adherents in Ger- 
tional roles, often feeling obliged h ^ raany be,ievcs ,hat ,hc wll0,e of E «“ 
guilty conscience to do so. 8 ^ up will one day be converted to Islam. 

Men seldom have guilty conscit«- Its «se rests on the belief that Cliris- 
if their wives ure sacked. The worlfj unity is foiindctl on a false basis. Christ, 
still in order if the wife then hasto sir isp the sect, did not die on the cross and 
at home and be a mere housewife, ierefore did not rise from the dead. 

Most women, including singles, 6> He went to India after surviving the 
less upset about losing their jobs ih tmeifixion and lived to more than 100. 
men. They have been taught lo maina fernwried, had children, and people in 
a dual identity: one for work and oMh blia today are descended from him. 
life ’ Hie Ahmad iyy a sect was founded in 

Women, says Professor Rohi,i ; |ggQ by Hazrat Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, 
in a better position to sec houKiy \ las an estimated three million mem- 
chores and caring for the child asape bers Id various parts of the world and 
pose in life. ’ Id missions in Europe, Asia and Africa. 

Men feel insulted if they have to in khas three mosques in West Germany, 
nil apron. Gerd Fuchs in his novel Ea aHamburg, Frankfurt and Berlin. 

Mann fiirs Lchen describes how Hric J k 1973| lhe thcn [cilllcr of lhe scc ,, 
unemployed, opens the door to W Kmat Mirza Nasir Ahmtul, announced 
conic a neiitl. tel in 30 years, German youth would 

Me is wearing an apron and brands^ fermore readily accept Islam. 

"'"P: Then in 1978 he said that the whole 

M -i n v w iii \ S . |* * ® dEnropc would be Muslim within 1 (Ml 
Many women would agree thalac £ ars 

who does household chores isn't in „ y ’ 

man. Marion in the novel fuels lhaiK iwo Germans have produced 
about Heinz. fiotooks, Jesus lehtv in Indit'n (Jesus 

-she hml long eetued to data. S." ““I-, ,nd “ 
1 -t.ji.ymet. I front m with him, ton! “J™? (Did Jesus die in Kashmir ’), 

had insisted m, it. Did she nulongm g* - ,hc s 1 ,, ? ry ! ,f , lhls bdicf ,hal 
any si.m- l.y it? Maybe became tin »> Kashmir as a pr.t- 

Inngcr set any store by him?- ot Vuz-Asef. 

Ingriil Kohler reels exploited byb *“ venerated for many years and 
friend, the unemployed merchant eventually died he was buried 
captain, because she lias to pay fob 11 grave bearing the name 

many things they do together with l ."““tap, 
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doesn’t want to share her life M Mies nnd explanations. Reading 
unemployed man. “Someone who M Jtough it all might just produce u cer- 
noihing is simply worth less." sticky Ja feeling of disquiet that perhaps this 


54ih reigning year of n king in the first 
or second century. For many years, ar- 
chaeologists have identified the year 54 
as 1054. In addition it relates to a start- 
ing point when MuhainniRd fled from 
Mecca to Medina. That was 6 22 years 
after Christ. 

So that brings us to a prophet called 
Yuz-Asaf who lived nearer the 17th 
century than the beginning of the first 
century — a life span some way re- 
moved from what Jesus described as the 
biblical life span. 

It is also maintained that when Christ 
went to India after the crucifixion, it was 
not the first time he had been there. This 
is purported to explain a gap of 20 years 
between the appearance of a 12-year- 
old in the temple and the baptism of the 
30-year-old. 

He had been in India. Th reference in 
Luke to Jesus growing in wisdom is said 
to actually refer to his first time in India. 
Kcrstcn mid Obermeicr claim to de- 
mons! rate this in their books. 

They quote a document in which n 
Russian historian nnd explorer, Nicolai 
Notovitcli, reported in 1887 about a 
monk in Kashmir whose lire was sup- 
posed to have had similarities with that 
of Jesus. 

Notovitcli hud gone lo Kashmir 
where he had broken his leg in an acci- 
dent with a horse. He had been taken to 
a monastery where he had been looked 
after and where he had talked with one 
or the monks. 

The monk hnd produced two old, yel- 
lowed manuscripts from his library that 
recorded in detail the life of "Issif and 
had read the manuscripts for (wo entire 
days to Nolovitdi. 


Y outh is one of the most popular sub- 
jects for opinion researchers. What 
will the young make of their future? 

Trying to look into the hearts and 
minds of youth is clearly just as fascinat- 
ing as astrology, just as unpredictable 
and almost as prulilicnlly reported on. 
The frankfurter AUgcmeine Zeitung 
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Ulrike ftW*! Jnncory that ought not to be so lightly has published a youth study by the Kon- 

I Junf l*H mil Ailrnnnrr Pniimtnlinn which re- 
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rad Adenauer Foundation which re- 
ported that the idea of “no future" is a 
thing of the past and that achievement, 
career and confidence are right back. 

Then there was a survey which the 
Shell company managed to sell superbly 
and which kept the media occupied for 
weeks. 

Another survey was described by the 
Stuttgarter Nachrichten as “one of the 
most comprehensive studies of youth in 
the history of (this sort of) research in 
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anu wenay nuag, iihvk gout uui 
way specifically to interview young for- 
eigners. 

They wanted to find out if young for- 
eigners born between 1964 and 1967 
are ready to integrate. And are their 
German contemporaries ready to ac- 
cept them? 
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Notovitch published his reputed Life 
of Issa first in French and then in Ger- 
man. One example of the text's contents: 
When Jesus was 13, he fled from his Jer- 
usalem home in panic as mothers sought 
the attractive youth lo have as a son-in- 
Inw at any price. 

When Jesus was 14. said Notovitch, 
he was already in India. He studied 
among Buddhists and Brahmins, but 
when relations with them became bad, 
he returned to Palestine out of fear of 
persecution. 

Nmovilch's spectacular story has on- 
ly one blemish. It is false. The existence 
of the reputed manuscripts, for exam- 
ple. is strongly challenged. In addition, 
there arc serious doubts about the story 
of the broken leg and the episode in the 
monastery. 

At the end of last century, an eminent 
authority on India, Friedrich Max Mull- 
er, checked with the British colonial ad- 
ministration in Kashmir, and there were 
no reports of any European being treat- 
ed for a broken log in any monastery. 
However, it is eorect thnl Notovitch was 


At last, it’s the 
voice of the 
Young Turk 

Young Italians and Turks were ques- 
tioned in centres in the south German 
Laniioi Baden- Wiirltemberg. 

The first thing that the study did is el- 
iminate a prejudice. That was the one 
that held that Turks, especially girls, 
could not be questioned in their own 
circles because of the suspicious eyes 
watching to make sure that outside con- 
tact was limited. 

The study revealed, in fact, that many 
Turkish families were delighted that 
their opinion should be sought. 

On the German side, it quickly 
emerged that the term Gastarbeiter, or 
guest worker, meant Turk. In fact, the 
whole issue of foreigners was a Turkish 
question. Turks were held in the lowest 
regard among all foreigners. 

But opinions were not uniform. The 
less educated the respondent, the lower 
the opinion of the Gastarbeiter. The au- 
thors warn that negative opinions can 
result from personal competition and li- 
mited personal resources. 

Foreign workers compete in the low- 
er levels of the job market and the lower 
housing bracket and are obvious at the 
lower end of the leisure field. 

The authors found that supporters 


first trip to India and back 

Obermcicr's Siarh Jesus in Kaschmir? Econ Vcrlag) 

treated by one doctor in Kashmir — for 
toothache. 

Both authors make a lot of use of one 
source of information, Professor Fida 
Mohammad Hassnain, who lives in 
Srinigar. Hassnain, who regards himself 
as a “Jesus researcher”, but who also 
calls himself sometimes an archaeolo- 
gist or an authority on India, has been 
trying to sell this story to the world for 
1 0 years. 

And that is where the Ahmadiyya 
sect comes in. The founder, Hazrat Mir- 
za Ghulam Ahmad, considered himself 
to be the new messiah and his followers 
armed themselves for battle rather like 
the crusades in reverse. 

What they say is: “If it is demonstrat- 
ed that Jesus did not die on the cross, 
(hen he did not rise from the dead, and 
the whole Christian belief collapses.” 

So that makes one thing clear. The 
Ahmndiyya mission stands or falls on 
the theory that Jesus lived out his life in 
India. 

Irene Mcichsner 

(SiuiigHrlcr Niich richicii. 2ft M»y I OH4> 


of conservative political views tended 
to have (he lowest opinion of Turks 
mul supporters of the Greens the high- 
est. And the higher the social level, (he 
higher the connection between politi- 
cal opinion nnd opinion about foreign- 
ers. 

Ideas of what the Turks should do 
came from all sides. They should integr- 
ate. The authors say the prospects of in- 
tegration arc belter than is generally 
supposed. 

But they warn of the dangers of xeno- 
phobia, especially for those foreigners 
who have the best chance of integrating: 
young people who have been in Ger- 
many for 13 years or more, who speak 
German and who have adjusted to life in 
West Germany. They feel strongly the 
dislike of foreigners. 

Several questions arise from the sur- 
vey: will the planned measures to halve 
the number of Turks in West Germany 
help to integrate those who stay be- 
hind? 

Is the lure held out to encourage re- 
patriation, a payout of social security 
cash, a sensible way to approach the is- 
sue? 

Allerbeck and Hoag say not. The way 
the p lease-go- home money is calculated 
means that the material incentive is the 
greatest among families who have been 
the longest in the Federal Republic, (hat 
means those who have progressed far- 
thest towards integration. 

A changed political approach is 
needed if integration is really wanted. 

Margit Gersie 

(DicZeil, I ! May 1VK4) 




